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I. INTRODUCTION 


“We are thinking of the lay member of the church not as a 
worker in the congregation, but as one living and working in the 
wider community. In the laity the Church has a body of men and 
women in which the real daily meeting of the Church and the 
world on its own ground takes place. How can members of the 
church be enabled to see the bearing of their Christian faith on 
their life in their occupation? The fact is that in their occupa- 
tions, whether they are doctors, lawyers, industrialists, farmers, 
steelworkers, etc., they live in an increasingly secularized world. 
The Church is for them not their source of strength and light, 
but a place for the satisfaction of a religious need isolated from 
the everyday realities of a modern world moulded by the effects 
of industrialism, technics and standardization.”—The First As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, 1948. 


Background—Since World War II there has been a marked increase 
in lay religious activity both in its vigor and in the forms which it has 
taken. In North America it has been general in character with trends 
pointing to a latent interest in Christian living at one’s job. In Europe it 
has shown a more pronounced occupational turn. This stirring among 
people in the pew has come from a deepened individual Christian com- 
mitment, a disturbed awareness of the current challenge to basic Christian 
values underlying Western civilization, and a heightened realization that 
the impact of the churches must be registered where, through their laity, 
they meet head-on the daily life of men at work. 


This movement received recognition from the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches meeting at Amsterdam, Holland, in 1948. 
The following summer the Central Committee of the World Council 
called for several regional conferences. The first was held in Bad Boll, 
Germany, in July 1951. 


At the close of 1949 the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America (shortly to be merged into the National Council of Churches) 
and the Canadian Council of Churches voted to sponsor together such a 
conference. A planning committee representing these two bodies was 
constituted. Its membership was as follows: From the United States: Al 
Whitehouse, Chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. A. Capron, New York, N.Y,; 
Tilford E. Dudley, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Leon Ellis, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Austin L. Kimball, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Jesse Jai McNeil, Detroit, 
Mich.; J. Irwin Miller, Columbus, Ind.; Richmond P. Miller, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Prof. Victor Obenhaus, Chicago, Ill; Wesley Rennie, New York, 
N.Y.; Mark G. Rutherford, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clair K. Searles, Toledo, 
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Ohio; Donald C. Stone, Washington, D.C.; Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Thomas H. West, Chicago, Ill; Rev. Cameron P. Hall, New York, 
N.Y.; Rev. Robert Bilheimer, New York, N.Y. From Canada: Prof. 
E. A. Dale, Vice-Chairman, Toronto, Ontario; Rev. H. R. Hunt, Toronto, 
Ontario; Prof. Norman Macdonald, Hamilton, Ontario; Rev. H. E. Winte- 
mute, Toronto, Ontario; Ralph Young, Toronto, Ontario; Rev. W. J. 
Gallagher, Toronto, Ontario; Rev. Fred N. Poulton, Toronto, Ontario; 
Miss Edna L. Moore, Toronto, Ontario; Charles E. Hill, Lansing, Ontario. 


Orientation—The Call, signed by the Presidents of the two conven- 
ing bodies, gave sharp delineation to the subject matter of the conference. 
Negatively, it was not to be concerned with the role of the layman within 
the program and organization of the churches, nor with positions church 
people may take on many important social and economic issues. Positively, 
the conference was to focus upon the Christian significance of the daily 
work by which a Christian earns his livelihood and upon the way the 
Christian deals with on-the-job decisions of ethical content. As someone 
put it, “On Monday morning the farmer opens his barn, the worker takes 
up his tools, the businessman starts dictating his correspondence, the 
teacher faces her pupils—and throughout the week the problems and deci- 
sions in their work will absorb much of the time, energy, and concern of 
these people.” Perhaps, in brief, the result sought from the conference was 
to help the churches through their laymen clarify and activate an aware- 
ness of Christian obligations and opportunities in daily work. 


The Delegates—Throughout the planning for the conference em- 
phasis was placed first, on the appointment of all delegates by official 
church bodies; second, on the preponderance of laymen among the ap- 
pointed delegates; and third, on the greatest possible representation of 
the lay occupations in which Christians are engaged. Provision was made 
also for denominational executives with program responsibilities related 
to the conference theme to attend as observers. The actual attendance was: 
lay delegates 261, clergy delegates 45, observers 17, total 323. 


Throughout the conference emphasis was placed on the spontaneity 
and resources of the delegates themselves, whose own occupational prob- 
lems and experience made each, as it were, an expert on the conference 
theme. The only material supplied the delegates was the pamphlet “The 
Christian at His Daily Work.’* During the conference the discussion 
group leaders met for frequent coaching sessions with Dr. Paul M. 
Limbert and were furnished with a mimeographed compilation of “Sample 
Situations Calling for Ethical Decisions in Today’s Work.” 

Summary of the Conference Program—tThe addresses on the first 
day were an exposition of the meaning and significance of the Christian 
faith in its relevance to work today; the next day other addresses, by rep- 
resentatives of several occupations, provided specific statements of the 


* By Cameron P. Hall. Available from the National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 35¢ 
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types of decisions with which the individual worker deals; on the third 
day, speakers pointed out how the churches can help their lay people 
understand and practice Christian vocation. 

Discussion Groups met for five sessions, with a layman and a 
clergyman as chairman and secretary respectively. 

A. There were ten general discussion groups, each broadly 
representative of the conference as a whole. In their two sessions 
these groups dealt with problems of the Christian worker in general 
and with programs in the churches related to daily work which 
laymen and ministers might undertake. 

B. The delegates met for three sessions in sixteen occupational 
discussion groups. These focused on problems and issues peculiar to 
a particular occupation. 

The Conference Worship included a devotional period on each of 
the first three days and a Conference Service of Worship and a closing 
Service of Worship on the last day. 

Many denominational delegations met at mealtime, several more 
than once. Their purpose was for fellowship and planning ways by which 
the conference theme might be carried forward into a denominational 
program. 

Plenary sesstons were held on the final day in which two kinds of 
reports were presented. A Conference Message had been prepared by the 
committee on a conference report whose members were the chairmen and 
secretaries of the general discussion groups. The Message was discussed 
by the conference as a whole and adopted as amended. 

The chairman and secretary of each of the occupational discussion 
groups were responsible for the preparation of a report and summary of 
what had been discussed and agreed upon in their respective groups. 
Each of these reports was read to the conference as a whole for its informa- 
tion. 

CONFERENCE LEADERS 
Conference Officers—Chairman, Al Whitehouse, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Chairman, Prof. Ernest A. Dale, Toronto, Ontario; Recording Secretary, 
Charles H. Seaver, White Plains, New York; Administrative Secretary, 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall, New York, N.Y. 


Committee on Conference Report— 

Chairman, Charles J. Turck, St. Paul, Minnesota 

General Discussion Group Leaders—Chairmen: Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 
Washington, D.C.; Miss M. Kathryn Schwab, Toledo, Ohio; Irving 
C. Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio; Cecil J. Walker, Toronto, Ontario; F. 
Andrew Brewin, Toronto, Ontario; Eugene E. Barnett, New York, 
N.Y.; L. H. Cragg, Hamilton, Ontario; Richmond P. Miller, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Edwin W. Parsons, New York, N.Y.; Robert E. Albright, 
Kenmore, N.Y. Secretaries: Rev. Peter Thomsen, Greenville, Mich.; 
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Rev. Francis Ayres, Brighton, Mich.; Rev. J. Pallas, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Rev. Olin B. Tracy, Snyder, N.Y.; Rev. Charles H. Harper, Fort Lee, 
N.J.; Rev. William T. Heath, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Warren Hilfiker, 
Eden, N.Y.; Dr. Winnifred Thomas, Toronto, Ontario; Rev. Lloyd 
O. Houser, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Dixon H. Gordon, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Occupational Group Leaders (names of chairmen and secretaries )— 
Attorneys: C. A. Capron, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Leonard Hatfield, 
Toronto, Ontario; Farm Operators: John Wickham, Cutchogue, N.Y.; 
Rev. Raymond R. Peters, Elgin, Il; Government Service: Donald C. 
Stone, Washington, D.C.; Rev. John Oliver Nelson, New Haven, Conn.; 
Health Services: Howard M. Sheaff, Oak Park, Ill.; Rev. Donald B. 
Cloward, New York, N.Y.; Higher Education: Stringfellow Barr, 
Charlottesville, Va; Rev. H. Ralph Higgins, Evanston, Ill; Howse- 
wives: Mrs. Austin L. Kimball, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Thelma Stevens, 
New York, N.Y.; Industrial Management A: Wesley F. Rennie, New 
York, N.Y.; Rev. Victor C. Obenhaus, Chicago, Ill.; Industrial Man- 
agement B: William F. Meyer, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Clifford Earle, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Insurance: Russell H. Sides, Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Rev. Frank Fidler, Toronto, Ontario; Labor: Factory and Office: 
Mrs. Lois Gray, Buffalo, N.Y.; Rev. Paul S. Heath, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Labor Leaders: Tilford E. Dudley, Washington, D.C.; Rev. Emerson 
Smith, West Newbury, Mass.; Lay Church Executives: Henry Endress, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. James Gettemy, Garden City, N.Y.; Mass 
Communication Media: W. Howard Chase, New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
Albert T. Rasmussen, Rochester, N.Y.; Public Schools: Mrs. Marachel- 
Neil Young, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Albert H. Van Dyke, Hudson, 
N.Y.; Scientists and Technicians: Fred K. Kirchner, Albany, N.Y.; 
Rev. Hunter B. Blakely, Richmond, Va.; Service and Sales: Clair K. 
Searles, Toledo, Ohio; Rev. C. Franklin Koch, New York, N-Y. 

Director of Discussion Group Leaders—Paul M. Limbert, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Editorial Committee—Charles H. Seaver, White Plains, N.Y., Chairman; 
Miss Thelma Stevens, New York, N.Y.; Noel Sargent, New York, 
INV? 

Worship Leaders 
Devotional Periods—Rev. W. J. Gallagher, Toronto, Ontario 
Sunday Morning Worship—Presiding, Rev. Raymond R. Peters, 

Elgin, Illinois; Address, Reinold von Thadden, Fulda, Germany 
Closing Service—Rev. Albert T. Rasmussen, Rochester, N.Y. 
Guests from Abroad—Reinold von Thadden, lay founder and leader of 


Kirchentag, and Rev. Hendrik Kraemer, director of the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute of the World Council of Churches. 


CAMERON P. HALL, Executive Director, 
Department of the Church and Economic Life 
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Wh, AN BOs (Cy.W HE, 


“PEs CHRISTIAN TODAY lives and works in a world in turmoil. Rapid 

economic and industrial changes and the conflict of incompatible views 
of life and ways of living engulf men everywhere. Uncounted numbers of 
people are suffering hunger, hardship, frustration and deprivation. In our 
part of the world we enjoy a level of well-being and of freedom which 
countless others lack; but here, too, we live amidst wars and rumors of 
wars and the perplexity and uncertainty of a world in upheaval. 


The answer forthcoming from Christians must be a vigorous faith in 
God related to their daily living. This means to live as Christians in our 
daily work, since work in shop and office, classroom and store, farm and 
home occupies much of our time. Here and in other lands Christians 
are finding power in their faith and in a new sense of vocation in Christian 
living. 

This Christian vocation requires responsibility to God in the decisions 
and relationships of daily work. It demands that the work which people 
do be examined searchingly in the light of Christian faith. It calls for 
a scrutiny of the motives which control people as lawyers and doctors, 
businessmen and teachers, employers and employees, farmers and house- 
wives. It necessitates a new conception of the place of the Christian 
churches in the occupations of their lay members. 


Therefore, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America and the Canadian Council of Churches, at the 
request of the World Council of Churches, join in calling a North American 
Lay Conference. The Conference theme is “The Christian and His Daily 
Work.” It is to convene in Buffalo, New York, US.A., February 21-24, 
L952. 


The objectives of this conference of the lay men and women of our 
churches are: 
to see more clearly the value and significance of daily work as 
Christian vocation; 
to discover how Christians should make the decisions, meet the 
requirements, and conduct themselves in the relationships of 
their occupations; 
to learn what the Church can do to help Christians, as individuals 
and as members of groups, toward 
(1) an understanding of and commitment to Christian voca- 
tion, 
(2) making their daily work a demonstration of their 
Christian witness, 


(3) providing effective leadership for a more Christian social 
order through the decisions and relationships of their 
occupations. 


The several hundred delegates to the Conference are to be appointed 
by the denominations. Some will be clergymen. Predominantly they will 
be lay people drawn from the wide range of occupations which are repre- 
sented in the membership of the churches. They will seek to contribute 
insight and help to the churches by careful consideration of such matters 
as the Christian meaning of work and its relevance to work today, the 
nature and implications of the issues and problems which the layman 
meets in his occupation, and the needs of the layman from his church in 
relating his faith to his daily work. 

It is earnestly desired that the churches invited to appoint delegates 
will respond with care and promptness and that those invited to represent 
the churches will make the effort necessary to attend. 


THE VERY REVEREND WILLIAM BARCLAY, President 
The Canadian Council of Churches 


THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY KNOX SHERRILL, President 
The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the US.A. 


Ill. OPENING ADDRESS OF THE 
CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 


qe CONFERENCE is history making among our churches in several 

ways—in its North American sponsorship as well as its specific purpose 
of seeing more clearly the value and significance of our daily work as a 
Christian calling. It seems to me that this Conference has an added or 
special significance during these times when such apparent lack of 
moral power is being publicly displayed by so very many segments of our 
society, both in and out of government, national, state, and local. And 
here I want to stress the point that for every bribe taker there is also 
a bribe giver! 

This Conference also has an added timeliness, when we look at the 
continued gaining of power amongst the peoples of the world of the Soviet 
or communistic, anti-Christ-like way of life. As Christians we are dedi- 
cated to the proposition that Soviet aggression must be halted, but we 
are just as firmly convinced that the struggle between freedom and 
tyranny will never be won as long as people are hungry, fearful, and 
desperate. Two-thirds of the world’s population today is hungry, ill, and 
oppressed. This is a most fertile field for the seeds of dissention, and the 
groundless but glittering promises of Communist propaganda. 

To eliminate this fertile field, we of the free nations must demonstrate 
a full recognition of the wholesome desire men have for individual better- 
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ment, national independence, and the attainment of human dignity. It 
seems to me that the only possible successful defense against totalitarian 
ideology and violence is the spirit of Jesus—a revival of the spirit of the 
New Testament in our twentieth century. Peaceful social reconstruction 
is the only preventative of violent revolution. There must be first righteous- 
ness and then peace. 


Two years ago the Detroit Conference on the Church and Economic 
Life, among other things, unanimously agreed and stated: “The Gospel is 
concerned with all the activities of man, individual and social. Therefore, 
the Christian faith is relevant to the economic order. The Church must 
proclaim anew the Christian concept of vocation. All work must be seen in 
terms of its spiritual significance as helping to make possible fullness of 
life for all men everywhere. The Reformation doctrine of the calling of 
the Christian man must be reemphasized, and all work must be done ‘as 
unto God.’ The Lord is present not alone in the broken bread and sacred 
wine of Holy Communion, but is present, too, in the sacred labor that 
brings to man his daily bread. When a man thinks of himself as a priest 
of God, his work becomes a sacred calling.” 


The Conference further declared that “the Church has an unique 
opportunity and obligation to become a force for reconciliation, without 
becoming a chaplain to the status quo. Within its membership are men 
and women of every walk of life. They kneel together at a common 
altar. Together they listen to the reading of the sacred word and the 
preaching of the unsearchable riches of Christ. Together they recite the 
affirmations of faith and sing the hymns of the Church. Together they 
must meet the issues of social life and of the economic order. The Church 
knows the individual not alone as the head of an industry or the leader of 
a labor organization, but as a soul in search of God.” 

Therefore, Christianity is related in its guidance and its demands on 
this Conference as we deal specifically with the Monday-through-Saturday 
experiences of the individual. 


We and our churches must show more concern for what happens 
between Sundays. We must change the attitude that makes Christian 
living into Sunday living. In other words, we must banish the ignorance 
and indifference toward what is going on in the so-called “lay-world” 
between Sundays. 


God is no respecter of persons nor of occupations, as long as the 
work involved is useful work, and from the Protestant point of view the 
Church is represented by its laity just as much as by the clergy. In fact 
more so, because there are so many more of us laymen, each his own 
high priest before God. 

And right here, as an individual, I want to say that I consider myself, 
along with many others, on a crusade, as it were, to shake up church 
officialdom in regard to the churches’ dealing with social, political, and 
economic issues, and to proceed with action regardless of whether church 
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authorities are in sympathy or not! And I also hasten to add that we 
want to shake up or change the attitude of many Christian laymen 
who are shirking their responsibility by leaving the message and duty of 
Christianity so exclusively to the clergy and also to one day of the week, 
Sunday alone. 


We are not to discuss the relation of Christianity in general terms, 
but very specifically in that part of life where the individual Christian 
earns his daily living. And, since this is a gathering of Christians, we quite 
naturally start the Conference by assuming the obvious, in that all Chris- 
tians will refrain from profanity and self-indulgence as well as stealing 
or murder. We want to probe or explore the Christian and his daily 
work far more deeply than that. 


We want to bring out very clearly that we cannot be right with God 
unless we are also right with our fellow man in our daily work. We want 
to go beyond that old bromide of preaching on “sin” just because we are 
“agin” it! 

God, being the respecter of no person or movement, is the judge of 
all and I feel that his measurement of judgment will be determined by how 
a movement, group, or individual meets the problems of combatting 
evil; how we meet the problems of “loving our neighbor as ourselves” 
while earning our daily living. We are here, not to stand apart from 
the world and interpret Christian life in narrow holier-than-thou or 
ivory-tower terms, but to bring out clearly and definitely that the salva- 
tion of souls must be understood in such a way as to include the cultural, 
economic, and daily enterprises of mankind. 


Solely individual and personal interpretations of religion will not 
do. We cannot meet the God-given demands of being a Christian by just 
being against sin any more than we can successfully combat atheistic 
Communism as an enemy of God. We need to be converted into a deeper 
understanding of the religion of Jesus. 


The challenge to the governments of the world today is how to 
make man both economically secure and free. The challenge to Christians 
under those governments is how to live the whole Gospel the whole 
week, all seven days. 


Finally, as followers of the Christ, we know that we cannot succeed 
if we trust solely in our own strength. We believe in the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. We know that we will not succeed in our deliberations or in 
reaching our goal unless we receive the strength which He alone can 
give us. 
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IV. THE CONFERENCE MESSAGE 
unanimously adopted by the Conference in plenary session 


THIS MESSAGE is written by laymen for laymen. 

We have been inspired at the North American Lay Conference on 
the Christian and His Daily Work, held in Buffalo, N.Y., February 21-24, 
1952. We caught a new vision of our daily work as we studied it in the 
light of God's will and purpose. 

The true church is a Christian fellowship of laymen and ministers, 
working together with God to build a better world. As laymen, we now 
recognize the heavy responsibility on us because in our daily work we are 
able to reach people in every area of life. 

Our Feeling of Humility. We are very humble as we realize that we 
have been working too much for ourselves and not enough for God and 
for our fellowmen. In fact, we have often worked without even trying to 
relate our work to God’s will and plan or relying on Him for power. 

God at Our Work Bench with Us. No job can bear its best fruit, 
whether on the farm, at the office, in the factory, in the home, or wherever 
we work, unless our work is done with the feeling that God stands at 
our work with us. When He is with us, there is honor and dignity and 
spiritual value in every job, no matter how humble. 

Making the Most of Our Talents. God has given to each of us special 
talents. It is good if our work gives us a chance to make full use of these 
talents. But whatever our job may be, we should use as many of our talents 
as we can, and as well as we can. As we apply our talents we will grow. 
The Bible indicates that it was in the home and the carpenter shop that 
Jesus “grew in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 

Integrity in Our Work. It is our duty to know that we are building 
for God and that we are enlisted in the service of our fellowmen. This 
means that we must work faithfully, diligently, and with integrity. In the 
life of Jesus, who is our Lord and Savior, we find also the perfect example 
of working with a real vision of God’s purpose for everyday life and with 
a feeling of deep responsibility. For He knew that He was working for 
mankind and the building of God’s Kingdom. 

Working as Brothers. God’s purpose in our work can be achieved 
only when we regard all workers as our brothers, caring for the other 
fellow, trying to understand him and his problems, and giving him a lift 
whenever we can. We must be workers together and co-workers with God. 

The Dignity of the Worker. Every worker is a child of God. One 
of the glories of our Christian heritage is that it recognizes the value of 
the human being and his dignity as a worker. That is why the Christian 
and the Church must criticize and seek to improve any situation or system 
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in which human freedom and human dignity are impaired, for such im- 
pairment is contrary to the purpose of God. 


A Thrilling Challenge. It is one thing to work at a job. It is some- 
thing more to meet the Christian standards of workmanship. Life is a 
serious business, and living it as a Christian is hard, but deeply satisfying. 
God requires of us: 


1. That we work in partnership with Him and in accordance with 
His laws. 


2. That we work unselfishly for the good of our fellow man. 


3. That as members of the Church we continue to search our minds 
and hearts as we seek in our work to live up to the standards which 
Christ taught us. 


With the help of God and the Christian fellowship, we are determined, 
as individuals and groups in our various occupations, to work out and apply 
these Christian principles in our daily work, with full recognition of the 
cost. We call upon all laymen to join us in this task. 


V. OCCUPATIONAL GROUP REPORTS 


pe CONFERENCE was divided for part of its work into occupational 
discussion groups to achieve one of the objectives of the conference as 
given in its Call, namely, “To discover how Christians should make the 
decisions, meet the requirements, and conduct themselves in the relation- 
ships of their occupations.” The reports of these groups are printed for 
information. They were not discussed by the conference itself and are 
not to be regarded as necessarily reflecting the decision of the conference. 
The groups varied in thew procedures and in thew reports. Some of 
these reports represent specific agreements, others reflect the general trend 
of the discussions as understood by the group chairmen and secretaries. 


ATTORNEYS 


THE LEGAL profession, if entered upon by a Christian, may be a 
Christian vocation. 


The Christian lawyer, who looks upon his profession as one estab- 
lished for the pursuit of justice, to uphold the right and suppress the 
wrong, to preserve our freedom and liberties, to protect the weak and the 
poor from oppression and uphold their rights, to provide a peaceful means 
for the settlement of disputes, and to protect society by upholding civil 
rights and legal obligations, may properly regard his profession as a Chris- 
tian vocation. 


But the pursuit of justice and the upholding of the law are not neces- 
sarily Christian. If the practice of law is to be truly Christian, this further 


factor is needed—that Christian motive and Christian belief shall be made 
the basis for decision and action. 
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Let us illustrate. The vigorous methods of evangelism pursued by 
Jehovah’s Witnesses became very unpopular among the influential people 
in a certain city. Several, charged with infraction of minor ordinances, 
were apprehended and held pending furnishing of bail. Securing bail 
proved difficult in the community until a restaurant owner finally decided 
to act as surety on the bond. When, in retaliation, his liquor license was 
revoked, he sought to protect himself from such abuse of governmental 
power by suing the official who revoked the license. Obviously, such suit 
would be unpopular with the same influential group whose attitude had 
induced the revocation. Although the action was proper and involved up- 
holding one of our most important civil rights, the right to be released 
on bail, many leading law firms declined to prosecute the action. The query 
arises—if those lawyers who refused to maintain such suit had faced the 
question as Christian laymen, would they have reached the same conclusion? 


Before proceeding with the discussion it was suggested that we should 
accept the Code of Ethics of the American Bar Association as correct as 
far as it went, but that we should explore fields not covered by that Code. 


Beyond Professional Requirements 


The first subject discussed dealt with the opportunities and, therefore, 
the responsibility of a lawyer to go beyond the service and advice required 
of him on a purely professional basis, and consider how far he may aid the 
real needs of his client from the standpoint of his ultimate satisfaction and 
happiness, and the development of his character and personality. 


For example, the proprietor of a personal service business wanted to 
prosecute an action against a former trusted employee for having betrayed 
his trust, first by attempting to make himself solid with the customers of 
his employer and then by setting himself up in a competing business. 
Nothing is more calculated to arouse any of us, than the betrayal of trust 
reposed in another. The lawyer became aware that the employer was filled 
primarily with a desire to be avenged. Was it appropriate and desirable 
for the lawyer to strive to help his client to think more objectively, and 
to overcome his anger, even to forego the prosecution of the action 
prompted in large measure by such anger? 


Another situation with which a lawyer is often faced is the desire of 
a client for a divorce. How far should a lawyer go in a careful search for 
the facts to learn the possibility of reconciliation? Even in cases of adultery 
may he consider the ultimate happiness of the injured client, and sug- 
gest forgiveness? If, as is often the case, it becomes apparent that the 
cause of dissention is due to the lack of a spiritual basis for a happy 
marriage, and that no subsequent marriage would have any greater chance 
of success, may not a lawyer help to develop in his client an understanding 
of his real need? An incident was told of where this had been done and 
the use of helpful books suggested. Now both husband and wife are living 
together in great harmony and happiness. 
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In addition to his own personal counseling and advice, the lawyer may 
wish to enlist the help of the clergyman if any church affiliation can be 
established. It was felt that the latter could speak more effectively of Chris- 
tian forgiveness which knows no limits. Another suggestion was the 
formation of a committee of pastor, lawyer, social worker, and perhaps 
others, who might review a situation before a case is begun in the hope 
that reconciliation might be effected. It was further suggested that Christian 
duty did not stop there; that there was an obligation to deal with basic 
causes in community relationships by the support and sponsorship of pro- 
grams such as pre-marital preparation, marriage guidance clinics, etc. 


When Should Service Be Refused? 


Another area of conduct considered at length involved the question, 
when should a lawyer refuse to act for a client? Of course, if the client 
wishes his lawyer to engage in any transaction which the lawyer considers 
unlawful or unscrupulous, the answer is clear. But consider the case of a 
lawyer who had developed a reputation for the successful negotiation of 
government loans. In good faith he sought to secure a loan for a group 
of men on the basis of facts which he later learned were not as represented. 
Obviously the temptation to remain silent was very great. But a lawyer 
under such circumstances must withdraw from the case, unless he secures 
his client’s consent to disclose the true facts. 

Other situations were presented in which the legal rights were clear 
but the consequences of enforcing such rights would cause great hardship. 
Is it appropriate, or required, that the lawyer should decline to enforce 
such rights? Two situations were presented. 

First, a chain store sought to enforce a claim against a local Italian 
grocer which would doubtless result in ruining the grocer. It was sug- 
gested that consideration be given as to whether an extension of time 
would enable the grocer to meet his difficulties. Second, a landlord insisted 
on dispossessing the widow and children of a soldier killed in Korea, al- 
though they could find no other place to live. It was suggested that the 
lawyer should seek a fundamental solution to the problem, enlisting the 
help of public or private agencies, the church, and private individuals, if 
necessary. It was felt that if, in such cases, the lawyer’s recommendation 
for postponement to arrive at a real solution of the cases was refused, the 
lawyer might appropriately decline to proceed with the case, and possibly 
should do so. 

In general, however, the view seemed to prevail that a lawyer should 
be willing to enforce legal rights, because the enforcement of such rights 
is one of the supports of a peaceful society. It was also suggested that a 
lawyer should be careful not to set himself up as a judge of his client's 
position and condemn such position, because of some notion that he has 
greater spiritual perception; again, that he should not be too complacent 
with his client's position because of personal consideration involving his 
desire for the business of his client. Moreover, it was suggested that, if 
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mercy were requested on behalf of an unfortunate victim, the lawyer may 
hardly demand that the loss be suffered by his client without offering, to 
the extent of his ability, to share in such loss. 


Among other special difficulties and points of danger of which lawyers 
should be aware, and which they should strive to guard against, the fol- 
lowing were mentioned: (a) over-zealousness to win a case on behalf 
of a client, (b) the use of wrong methods to further the ends of a client, 
(c) the need for care in negotiations not to misrepresent the facts, and 
(d) the need to consider the effect on others of tactics intended to gain 
personal aggrandizement or prestige and not necessary for the client’s best 
interests. Reference was made particularly to cross examination designed 
to unduly confuse or ridicule a witness. 


Other responsibilities and opportunities peculiar to lawyers touched 
upon included: 1) the extension of professional service to those unable 
to pay for it; 2) the boundless opportunities, due to the public nature of 
much of their work, for Christian emphasis beyond the law office and the 
Court, as in speeches, articles, letters to editors, etc.; 3) need to avoid 
complacency in face of unjust conditions or laws; and 4) the importance 
of being ever alert to the need of reform and improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 


Lawyers’ Groups Proposed 


Discussion of specific means for helping Christian lawyers become 
aware of their responsibilities and opportunities led to the proposal that 
lawyers’ groups be established to meet regularly to review the Christian 
opportunities and responsibilities of the legal profession and to examine 
legal practices in the light of Christian faith. 


As to the assistance that might be rendered by the churches or pro- 
fessional ministers, two areas were suggested. First, leadership or assistance 
in the formation of such discussion groups and guidance in the selection 
of subjects to develop self-examination and critical appraisal. In large 
churches such groups might be found within a particular congregation, but 
more usually would require the inclusion of lawyers from a number of 
churches. The desirability of an interdenominational group is not to be 
overlooked. Second, the response which should be made to requests for 
spiritual guidance to lawyers or parties to a dispute when such advice is 
sought. Possibly consideration should be given to those practices which 
might lead to a request for such assistance. 


Like the Christian minister, the Christian lawyer must exercise his 
ministry at his own work bench, the law office, the Court, the community. 
The nature of his profession is such that he comes into immediate contact 
with human tragedy and personal problems and these constitute his sphere 
of opportunity and responsibility. 

C. A. CAPRON, Chairman 
REV. LEONARD HATFIELD, Secretary 
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FARM OPERATORS AND LEADERS 


THE CHRISTIAN family farm is one of the most potent means of de- 
veloping an ideal family life, a Christian nation, and a peaceful world. 

Discussion revealed that goals to be striven for are family meditation 
or devotion, grace at meals, and regular attendance and support of the 
church by gifts, prayers, and services. The Christian farm family should 
keep the Sabbath holy by refraining from all unnecessary labor and thus 
making it a day for enrichment of the spiritual, mental, and physical life. 

Witness on this point from among the operators present included a 
3000-acre wheat ranch where not a wheel has turned on the Sabbath for 
three decades even though the harvest has been held up until Christmas. 
Also a 400-acre apple and berry operation on which no work has been 
done on Sunday for many, many years even when there were 250 acres 
of berries ripening under the hot California sun. The owner’s comment 
was that really good management could operate without Sunday work. 
Care of livestock and poultry was, of course, accepted as necessary. 

The discussion of the ethical problems confronting the farmer in his 
farm operation included honest grading and packing (a special instance 
of baby chicks being brought up); the income tax in Canada as well as 
the U.S.; the problem of the Christian farmer producing grapes for wine, 
or barley and other grains which find their way into the breweries. 

The discussion reiterated time and again that to live a straight, honest 
life and to set a good example was not enough. A Christian farmer must 
go farther than that. He must fulfill his obligation to others; he must show 
his Christian love in many ways and forms of service. 


Obligations to Society and the Land 


The farmer has an obligation to society to feed it and to his land 
which is under his stewardship. The following questions were asked: 
1) Shall he restrict production? 2) An unconsumed surplus depresses the 
market for farm products. Shall he destroy or waste the surplus? 3) Shall 
he accept the principle of Government price support? 4) Shall he join 
with his fellow farmers to withhold food from the market until demand 
catches up with supply? 5) Is it not the duty of the Christian farm operator 
to seek an income for agriculture which will enable him to pay decent 
wages to farm labor? 

The natural inclination of farmers is to produce abundantly. The de- 
struction of food or the restriction of the supply is contrary to the 
farmer’s sense of integrity. The group repudiated as unChristian the with- 
holding of food to enhance a bargaining position. At the same time the 
farm operators who were also leaders of farm organizations felt that they 
had a deep spiritual obligation to see that justice was done to the farmer. 
He must secure a fair price for the product of his labor so that he in turn 
may properly till his soil, with due regard to its continuing fertility and 
value to him as well as to the entire social order; may adequately pay 
those who work for him; and may be able to support the state, school, and 
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church. In this regard the principle of parity as it is now emerging was 
accepted, with some disagreement on its implementation. The cooperative 
movement in both the United States and Canada was completely and 
unanimously endorsed. (This was accompanied by an explanation of the 
operations of the wheat pools in Canada—one of the largest businesses in 
the world, organized in 1924 with at present 1160 pool elevators in 
Saskatchewan, besides others in Alberta and Manitoba. In these pools the 
wheat is sold by a Federal Board appointed by the Dominion Government. 
There are 23 countries in the International Wheat Agreement which 
promises to buy from Canada. The Board fixes a maximum and minimum 
price and has been effective in stabilizing the market.) 

The responsibility of the farmer for the migrant worker is beyond 
question. It was brought out that migrancy will probably decline in general 
crops such as cotton and sugar beets due to increasing mechanization. 
However, in fruit and vegetable production it is believed that migrancy is 
here to stay and will, no doubt, be an increasing problem because of the 
same mechanization and specialization. 

The migrant workers are themselves specialists in most cases and 
follow the crops. Theirs are the hands which pick 90 per cent of our fruit 
and vegetables, whether to be sold fresh or canned. Most certainly the 
farmer is primarily responsible for the conditions under which the migrants 
labor. But some of this responsibility must be shared also by everyone 
who eats this food, allowing a situation to exist where fruits and vegetables 
alone among the foodstuffs are selling in the market at a discount. 

The condition of the migrants is varied. Some are well paid, housed, 
and accepted. Others live under unbelievable conditions, exploited by 
everyone including the leaders even of their own groups. For them the 
Christian churches and people can provide schools and child care centers 
and chaplain service. They can make possible better sanitation, housing, 
and medical service. The Home Missions Division of the National Council 
and its related groups are working on these problems and they must be 
supported by church people at every step. 

These people, whether Negro, Puerto Rican, or other Spanish-Ameri- 
can, are citizens like ourselves. Many of the Mexican nationals soon may be. 
We have a legal responsibility to them. Beyond and above that, we have 
an obligation and responsibility to them as children of God like each 
one of us. 


Civic Responsibility and Impact 


The responsibilities and impact of the Christian farmer on all civic 
organizations as well as communications media were discussed, with par- 
ticular approval given to the Canadian Farm Radio Forum. 

Special emphasis was given to transfer of farm properties, with a sug- 
gestion that in some way the church or church people should help young 
couples get established on farms, making sure that they will provide a 
continuing Christian stewardship of the soil. Also discussed was the need 
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for development of a trained and adequate rural pastorate and an effective 
rural church program. 

In conclusion the group felt that this had been a most remarkable 
opportunity for farmers from the United States and Canada to sit down 
together; to discuss the day-by-day problems of living for Christ in the 
world today as well as our own responsibilities in Christian love and service 
for those who work for us and with us, those who come after us, and per- 
haps, most important of all, that vast multitude for whom we provide 
the very necessities of life. 

In humility we acknowledge that we do not know the answers, that 
we may never know them as individuals, but we are supremely confident 
that in the days and years ahead His truth and His wisdom shall be revealed. 


JOHN WICKHAM, Chairman 
REV. RAYMOND PETERS, Secretary 
Mrs. BEN BURDO, Assistant Secretary 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


OUR FIRST discussion dealt with ethical dilemmas of the sort which 
arise among jobs in government, and the following areas seemed most 
pressing: (1) Are ethical standards for government workers higher than 
those in commercial business—especially where favors, gifts, and other such 
tokens are involved? Some in the group claimed that government work- 
ers must have a higher code, because of civic responsibility. Others insisted 
that government procedures reflect those in business, and that the same 
standards of moral procedure are justified in both, whatever their level. 
(2) What does having power do to the Christian? Relationships with 
those under or over us were recognized as a continuing problem, if we are 
to apply Christian tests. (3) As we accept the two-party system and the 
civil service system as “given” conditions of our government service, how 
absolute are the demands they lay upon us? There was a tendency to re- 
gard the obligations of civil service as rather thoroughly binding, and 
honest allegiance to party as a good deal less so. (4) How do we handle 
racial questions in government service? The Christian, realizing that this 
is one of the few fields in which racial barriers are being removed, may 
well make special effort to apply his ethical insights against discrimination. 
One man related his experience in making a rather outspoken stand for 
Negro equality. But when such equality was achieved in his government 
department, others rather than he were benefited by the new policy. 

(5) In a situation where many workers waste a good deal of time on 
the job, how justified are we in seeking to adhere to a different standard, 
especially if this “speed-up” tends to alienate other workers? The same 
sort of problem seemed real in our use of the time of those we employ, 
for purely personal purposes. (6) How do we deal with inequities of 
salary which involve large remuneration for jobs essentially not worth that 
much more than other jobs? Christian use and valuation of money seemed 
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involved here. (7) What is our attitude toward decisions of which we dis- 
approve, which we are merely required to carry out, or which we require 
others to carry out and thus relieve ourselves of moral responsibility? 

As we considered such dilemmas, the point was raised as to what are 
our criteria for making moral judgments in occupational life. Whence 
do we get the needed moral sanctions and directives which will add up to 
Christian behavior? Here we agreed that the primary source of such 
sanctions is an innate Christian discipline of character which comes from 
early training, home example, and an active devotional life. A second 
source of directives, we found, is in counseling by other Christians—min- 
isters in some cases, but more usually laymen in our own occupational 
group who can strengthen and advise. (One man sighed that he more 
usually went for such advice to the county political chairman.) Suggestion 
was made that an occupational code for governmental workers might be 
useful, but not unless it represented shared study and agreement among 
all those who were expected to abide by it. 


Why Work for Government? 


This matter of ethical sanctions led to the question as to why we 
elected government service in the first place. One answer was the very 
candid one, that this was the only opening available during an unemploy- 
ment crisis—the man who had taken it as a last resort having since that 
time grown to regard the job as a genuine channel for idealistic service. 
Another motive for choosing this occupation, widely shared in the group, 
was that it enables us to serve people and deal with people in significant 
ways. A man high up in government service indicated that his college 
idealism had led him to take graduate training for the very sort of inter- 
national work he is now doing. A third answer, from several Negro mem- 
bers of the group, was that only in government work is status provided 
for their race. A fourth answer was that this sort of work, even though its 
actual duties are humdrum and boring in a particular instance, means a 
financial return which enables him to enjoy fully many other aspects of 
his daily life—family, church, workers’ association, etc. 

When the ultimate Christian point was raised, whether in govern- 
ment service it might be possible to regard the work as “service to God,” 
most of the group felt that this could be realized only in very indirect ways. 
The idea of prayer at work during working hours was novel, and several 
said it opened new ranges of unexplored possibility for them. But no one 
in the group, except those representing policy-making assignments in gov- 
ernment, saw this sort of occupation as being very directly identifiable 
with “doing the explicit will of God.” The nearest to this we could come 
seemed to be this agreed statement: “Christian vocation is living your life 
as unto God, while you are doing your job.” 

A further angle of this idea was explored in comment upon the 
claim that a job can be a vocation only if it involves responsibility and 
creativeness. Can all government jobs be made responsible and creative? 
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For our group these jobs include putting up endless numbers of letters in 
post-office boxes, checking customs packages, serving as accountant in a 
military supply agency, handling personnel in various post offices, etc. The 
group firmly agreed that there is no job which cannot be seen in terms 
of responsibility and creativeness, no job which cannot be made a Chris- 
tian vocation if it is ethically and socially acceptable. We pointed out 
that our task, rather than one of telling others how to Christianize their 
work, is to do our own job with responsibility and creativeness—and 
insist that others be given working conditions in which they, too, can 
fullfil those conditions of vocational significance. 


What Church and Government Workers Can Do 

When we came to the final consideration, namely, what the Church 
and government workers can mutually do to lift up Christian vocation, there 
were a number of interesting proposals. (1) The local church in most 
cases needs a thorough reorganization, so that laymen’s witness (that of 
both men and women) may be fully made. This may involve programs of 
lay-visitation evangelism, particularly, and other ways by which laymen 
may really become the Church locally. In relation to government workers, 
such use of laymen will necessitate a change in the not uncommon 
estimate that “government jobs are tainted,’ and may involve ministers’ 
finding out by personal investigation what such jobs mean to those who 
hold them. (2) Vocational study groups, in such occupational sections as 
have been set up at this conference, should certainly be encouraged in 
every community. If membership of a local parish does not include enough 
members of a particular vocational group, the effort should be under 
a council of churches or YM-YWCA auspices, and perhaps should be 
community-wide in any case. (3) We need a manual or guide which will 
lift out these ethical dilemmas and suggest Christian vocational answers for 
the government worker. As a suggestion for this, “A Guide for Christian 
Leadership in Government,” prepared by International Christian Leader- 
ship, was put forward and agreed upon for its suggestiveness especially 
in matters of ethical choice and means for Christian personal witness. 
(4) In Sunday church services, it might be proposed that the pastor an- 
nounce, “George Smith has this past week begun his career with the 
government, in the service of the state; we in the Church wish him 
Godspeed and Christian effectiveness in his duties.” Another form of 
church recognition might be a community dedication service, in which 
occupational groups after a period of study are specially dedicated in their 
several fields of work. 

The most general reaction shared by the group was that this is 
the first time we have ever considered the sort of claims which have 
been made at this conference. There was a definite and unanimous ex- 
pression of new concern and a determination to carry the emphasis 
earnestly back to our communities. 

DONALD C. STONE, Chairman 
REV. JOHN OLIVER NELSON, Secretary 
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HEALTH SERVICES 


WE APPROACHED our task with some misgivings in the light of the 
extent of the field and the limited time for discussion. But we early 
found common agreement regarding the need for deep religious commit- 
ment as the key to vocation. Moreover it was our conviction that while 
vocations differ, the motivations of Christians are the same. The daily 
task for the Christian becomes an act of devotion. 


We recognize that the high ethical standards set within the health 
services pose real problems in practice. There is the vexing problem of 
the inequitable application of the fee system. Also the sharply rising 
costs of hospital care seriously limit the wider extension of health services. 
The continuing U.S. Government program of building hospitals, while 
not opening some already built and closing others which have proved 
inconvenient, proceeds in the face of civilian hospital overcrowding. 
Government hoarding of unused medical personnel competes with needed 
civilian services. Waste of collected taxes and the uncurbed dishonesties 
in some high offices syphon off funds that would provide facilities for 
expanding health resources. Added to this is the tendency on the part 
of the medical profession to form in many of its divisions a kind of 
closed corporation by setting some standards so high as to exclude many 
of the competent younger men from full hospital practice for several 
years. The growth of the pharmaceutical trade, which has become big 
business, with inadequate curbs on extravagant advertising of doubtful 
or untested products, also poses real problems for the conscientious 
physician and the public alike. 


We believe these and other problems must be faced frankly and 
creatively in the light of human need and the challenge of Christian 
vocation. The medical profession must give continuing thought to putting 
its own house in order. But the community itself must accept responsibility 
for discovering and ministering more adequately to its own health needs. 
And the church as a powerful cross section of the community is called 
upon to render its great service through sharpening the sensitiveness of 
its members to their responsibilities as community leaders. | 

We recommend: 

(1) that every hospital or health center include a chapel for quiet 
meditation and regular worship, for both patient and staff, and that 
where possible a chaplain be included on the staff; 


(2) that responsible committees composed of professional and lay 
leaders study the health facilities of the community to see if they are 
adequate and where they can be improved, and that wide publicity be 
given to available services so that people in need may be encouraged to 
use these facilities more fully; 

(3) that study and discussion groups be set up in our churches 
bringing together Christian doctors, nurses, dentists, social workers, etc. 
for the purpose of viewing their task in the light of Christian faith and 
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human need, and for focusing an activated Christian public opinion on 
health-related problems; 


(4) that our churches take advantage of the presence of such leader- 
ship in this field to encourage the study by its members of community 
health needs and available services. We believe that “grass roots” action 
is important here, as in other areas of social concern, to encourage Christian 
vocation. 

HowaArD M. SHEAFF, Chairman 
REV. DONALD B. CLOWARD, Secretary 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BETWEEN 25 and 30 persons—mostly college presidents, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers—patticipated in the discussions. No formal 
agenda was adopted and the topics arose out of spontaneous questions 
and comments by the individual members of the group. This report 
attempts to reflect the major concerns of the group, but it does not 
necessarily represent the consensus on any particular issue. 


Theoretical Questions 


Concern was expressed over the proper relation of Christian prin- 
ciples to democratic processes, particularly in reference to college admin- 
istration and appointment of teachers. To what extent do democratic 
procedures express Christian commitment? 


The basic significance of the “academic enterprise” raises questions 
as to the ultimate goals with which higher education should be concerned. 
The determination of these goals is of concern to the students themselves 
as well as to college administrators and teachers. Who is ultimately 
responsible for setting the goals? What are the criteria of an adequate 
motivation for the achievement of these objectives? 


In the area of content, questions were raised as to whether or not 
there is an essential core of knowledge which it is the responsibility of 
Christian educators to help the students acquire. Any adequate considera- 
tion of this question raises the problem of the place of Bible study in 
the curriculum as well as the larger problem of the essential content 
of Christianity itself. 


Assuming agreement on the essential teachings of Christianity, how 
shall Christian teachings and attitudes be transmitted to the students— 
in the presentation of the course material, in the conduct of general campus 
community relations, or in off-campus activities? Specifically, shall subject- 
matter be presented in a specifically Christian context, or shall it be pre- 
sented exclusively in terms of academic discipline? In view of the fact 
that many college courses are being presented in such manner as to favor 
such current “isms” as scientism and secularism, is it not the duty of the 
Christian teacher to present his course material in a manner that will 
reinforce rather than dissipate basic Christianity? The general opinion 
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of the group seemed to be that Christian teachers ought not to remain 
“neutral” in the face of this situation. 

It was pointed out that the school, like the church, is a spiritual 
community and that there lies upon both churchmen and educators a 
responsibility to retain and reinforce the spiritual integrity of the college. 
The college as well as the church has the task of regenerating society. 


Specific Opportunities for the Christian Teacher 


From consideration of some of the theoretical and philosophical 
questions confronting the Christian college teacher the outlines of 
certain specific obligations and opportunities emerged. 

1. The Christian teacher ought to attempt to resolve the conflicts 
between science and religion when these appear*in the presentation of his 
course material. Religion and science ought not to be isolated from each 
other. It is. not a question of presenting either scientific knowledge or 
Christian faith, but of presenting both in meaningful integration. 

2. Ought Christian teachers to work toward the inclusion in the 
curriculum of organized Christian teaching? In view of the fact that 
the secularization of modern society is due, in part, to the widespread 
ignorance of the Christian tradition, students ought to be confronted 
with essential Christian principles, if for no other reason than that these 
are necessary to a complete education. Unquestionably there is need of 
rethinking basic Christian teaching in the light of contemporary conditions. 

3. So far as method is concerned, ought the Christian teacher to 
proceed deductively from fundamental Christian principles, or ought he 
to proceed inductively from a consideration of specific current situations? 
In either event the Christian teacher ought to be concerned with Christian 
solutions to personal and social problems. 

4. It is part of the obligation of the Christian teacher to deal with 
the students as persons and to aid them, both in the classroom and else- 
where, to achieve the fullest possible personality growth. An extension of 
adequate counseling opportunities is desirable. 

5. The Christian teacher is under obligation to be competent in his 
field, to be intellectually honest in his work, and to be honest in his own 
self-appraisal relative to his Christian commitments. 

6. No matter how complex or difficult any given teaching situation 
may be, it is the duty of the Christian teacher to witness to his faith 
to the best of his ability under all circumstances. 


Some Special Problems 


Among the special problems which do not seem to fit neatly into any 
particular category the following were raised: 

How shall the Christian teacher adjust himself to the fact that he is 
currently a member of a minority group? 

What is to be expected of the Christian teacher who works in a non- 
sectarian or state-supported institution? 
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Does the giantism of many of our modern educational institutions 
militate against a Christian approach to educational problems? Does 
decentralization offer a hopeful means toward a more nearly Christian 
discharge of the teacher's obligation? 

Ought not the colleges to act like spiritual communities rather than 
like business concerns in such matters as reducing the faculty in times of 
adversity? An illustration was offered the group of how one college met 
the problem of decreased income by voluntary reductions in pay so that 
the entire college staff could be retained. 

What are the implications for the Christian teacher in the contem- 
porary tensions surrounding the issue of separation of Church and State? 


What the Churches Can Do 


1. The churches can seek more effective ways of Christianizing so- 
ciety as a whole. 

2. The churches can cooperate in theological education and through 
building federated theological faculties. 

3. The churches can provide ways and means—through worship and 
fellowship—whereby teachers can find spiritual refreshment and release 
from the professionalism of their daily work. 

4, The churches can sponsor, through local councils of churches, 
vocational conferences. 

5. The churches can improve the caliber of their religious represen- 
tation in campus activities and in the general ministry to college students. 

6. The churches can give much better support—both financial and 
otherwise—to the church-related colleges. 

7. The churches can practice closer interdenominational cooperation 
and come to closer agreement among themselves as to what are the essen- 
tials of Christian faith and life. 

STRINGFELLOW BARR, Chairman 


REV. H. RALPH HIGGINS, Secretary 


HOUSEWIVES 


WE WERE middle class housewives. Two of us employed one full-time 
domestic worker; about half employed part-time help. Two ran a career 
and a home. All except four were mothers and all carry important volun- 
teer jobs in the community. 

The group lacked the experience of the young housewife and the 
employed housewife—particularly those in industrial work. 

Our first session was devoted to bringing out the problems we and 
others face as housewives. Many face monotony and loneliness, with no 
group life to sustain them. This is true of the very young housewife alone 
with her babies and of the older housewife alone after her children are 
gone. It is also true of the childless houswife. 

We also recognized that our job could be frustrating because of its 
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diversity in the midst of monotony. We saw ourselves as wives, mothers, 
employers, laborers, teachers, administrators, purchasers, nurses, dieticians, 
cooks, interior decorators, seamstresses, psychologists, group and case 
workers, experts in human relations, community leaders and decided that 
we had indeed a “vocation” rich and satisfying—frightening in its impor- 
tance—frustrating in all its implication of torn loyalties, and calling for 
maturity and strength that must be from “out of this world.” 

We spoke of the cost of living, of being caught by an economic order 
we cannot control, needs versus wants; and we heard that the Canadian 
women have started a Thrift Campaign to turn minds back to old-time 
thrift to offset the philosophy of “calculated waste” Dr. Calhoun spoke of. 

We said that the housewife carries the responsibility for family de- 
cisions. Her husband is busy, tired, and leaves things to her. The woman 
must set the stage for a Christ-centered home in most cases. Unless she 
insists on church attendance and Christian values there will be none. 


She finds herself often caught in the dilemma of idealism versus 
realism. She is the idealist. Her husband, face to face with the admittedly 
grim facts of earning a living, has to be a realist. This seemed a stumbling 
block in the way of creating a Christian world. 

She faces a dilemma as she, through her group contacts and reading, 
broadens her vision and increases her store of knowledge, while her 
poor husband, with nose to grindstone, has time only for reading within 
his particular line of work. This presented another serious problem in 
the struggle toward a Christian family life. One woman said this was the 
first Housewives Conference she had ever attended where the problem 
was the husband rather than the children. 


We spoke then of our relationship to the Church. Called upon to 
assume the leading role in the home, we find too often that we are not 
people when it comes to the church. 


We spoke of our belief that all work is worthy when done in the 
service of God and we said that truly we don’t mind at all getting the 
church suppers. In fact, we rather like it but we just wondered if it 
isn’t time to recognize that the program and the policies might be enriched 
by the inclusion of women in those areas of Christian life also. 

We came to the conclusion that the relationship of men and women 
to each other and of both to society is a basic problem of our age and that 
the Church must give leadership here. One woman named “learning to 
work with men” as our greatest need, and we recognized briefly its biologi- 
cal and sociological implications. 

In our second session we asked ourselves what we meant by the 
Christian way of life. Do we clearly understand it? Do we know how to 
help others understand? Many in the group gave witness to the faith they 
live by. It was very clear that they know and have found their way to 
God’s power and glory. But even they admitted that there is no clear 
concept of basic Christian laws in society as a whole, that there is fear 
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of them when known, and that reluctance to accept the discipline of 
Christ’s way is the world’s dilemma. 

We asked if we are caught in the status quo too deeply to help our 
children as they come up against race prejudice, hate, military obligations. 
Why are Christians timid about expressing their faith? We decided that 
we had a stake in every group in this Conference. The job is so big 
we cannot face it without the faith that performs miracles. 


What must the Church do? 


1. The church must find new ways to use the “wasted” manpower 
of the lonely, older woman whose children are gone. Practical suggestion: 
organize a “baby sitters” society to help young mothers. 

2. The church must stimulate and educate for action, in society, 
at the polls, in every phase of life. 

3. The church must constantly work on a definition of our faith 
that will excite and awaken the coming generation. New techniques for 
educating people must be explored. (An example was given of a group 
who attend church faithfully, sit under a dynamic, fearless minister, but 
who fear anything “controversial.” ) 

4. The church must become the backbone of democracy—inclusive, 
outreaching, a constant demonstration of the Christian way. It must not 
bow to the status quo of prejudice. 

5. The church must do something to combat the defeating, killing 
philosophy of “realism.” 

6. The church must provide opportunities for groups to discuss vital 
issues. These might even be substituted for the sermon on occasion. 

7. Both church and home must meet youth’s need for a clear directive 
and challenge. 


What we can do for the Church 


1. Return the family altar to the home. 
2. Train ourselves for Christian action in the community. 


3. Live our faith continually in every group—so that we move 
“church work” out of the church into the community. 

4. Recognizing, with deepest humility and repentance, our own fail- 
ure to live our Christian faith, we still must struggle to keep alive for the 
next generation the basic vision of our faith as a practical, workable, 
realistic way of life for all men. 

5. Knowing that God works through persons and structures that are 
receptive to His power, we must through a growing knowledge of prayer 
and the techniques of worship make ourselves receptive to His will. 


Mrs. AUSTIN KIMBALL, Chairman 
THELMA STEVENS, Secretary 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT A 


(Managers in industries with more than 1,000 employees) 


THIS GROUP in its discussion of the Conference theme accepted 
without debate the basic assumption that the Christian faith should and 
does have relevance to the occupational category here denoted as Industrial 
Management. Of the several broad principles outlined in the Conference 
preparatory material and by Conference speakers, that of stewardship 
seemed to have special significance for the managers of business and indus- 
trial enterprise. The primary task of management is to organize, coor- 
dinate, and supervise the factors involved in the production and distribution 
of the goods and services needed and wanted by human beings. From 
the Christian standpoint—as well as from that of business—there is in- 
volved the stewardship of such God-given resources as the capacities and 
skills of people, raw materials, capital funds, machinery, and energy. 


The practical application of Christian faith by management involves 
choices and decisions in such everyday responsibilities as those of guiding 
the production process, advertising and selling the product, securing ade- 
quate financing, dealing with personnel, seeking new methods and products, 
conducting public relations, and participating in community and national 
life beyond the immediate interests of a particular company or firm. 


Although it was not possible to explore systematically the ethical 
dilemmas involved in these various areas of responsibility, several specific 
cases were discussed in some detail—pertaining to dividend policy, to 
the preparation of corporate income tax statements, to fairness in making 
promotions, to helping the mass production worker secure greater satis- 
faction in his job, to emphasizing the Christian principle of service to 
others particularly as applied to the higher ranks of personnel in their 
relationship with employees in their departments, to labor relations, to 
wage policy, and to policy regarding contributions. 


The discussion of dividend policy led to an exchange of views as to 
the primary purpose of business enterprise. One view was that the simplest, 
frankest, and most accurate expression of that purpose is “to make money.” 
Another view held that this was an over-simplification leading to misunder- 
standing and distortion, and that it would be more accurate and adequate 
to give first place to the production of goods and services needed and 
wanted by consumers. Both views recognized the making of profits as an 
essential requirement for the maintenance of a continuous and successful 
business enterprise, capable of paying adequate wages and meeting other 
obligations. In elaborating somewhat on the role of profits, it was shown 
that the anticipation of profits is an incentive to the investment of capital 
and human talent. Out of the profit margin there come the return to the 
stockholder, extension of plant which leads in turn to new and better 
products and the creation of more jobs, allocation of funds to research, 
and meeting extra tax obligations. Thus it was seen that the making of a 
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profit should not and need not be regarded as a narrowly selfish motive 
but one capable of serving broadly essential social functions. 


Christian Principles and Personnel Policies 


In discussing personnel policy, it was agreed that the key principle 
was the Christian doctrine of the dignity and worth of the individual. In 
seeking to apply this principle management should seek to give the 
individual worker status as a person and not as just a number or a cog. 
He should be helped to realize the economic and social importance of his 
task no matter how humble or routine it may seem. Job placement and 
supervisory policies will aim at assigning workers jobs suited to their 
Capacities in so far as practicable. Recognizing that some—perhaps even 
a large proportion—of daily work in modern mass production will necessar- 
ily be monotonous, management should acquaint itself with the off-the- 
job environment and interests of employees, and should offer to cooperate 
with them as fellow human beings and citizens in the development of 
recreational, social, and cultural facilities. 


The immediate supervisors of workers should treat workers as indi- 
vidual persons, help them in their work, promptly consider grievances, 
recognize superior work, and treat all workers without arbitrary favoritism. 
Channels or methods of two-way communications between management 
and employees should exist and be kept in use. These will permit prompt 
and effective handling of grievances and economic problems, especially 
when efforts are made to solve them at the community or plant level. 
Individual differences in ability and performance should be fully under- 
stood and recognized by management. This means that individual merit 
should be the primary consideration in all questions of hiring, paying, 
promoting, and retaining employees. 


With respect to labor relations, there was general acceptance of 
collective bargaining as a feature of present-day relationships between man- 
agement and organized workers. Several members stated that positive 
values have followed from the agreements and practices developed through 
collective bargaining in such fields as grievance procedure, morale, effi- 
ciency, and encouragement of productivity. The pressing of the claims 
of labor through their union representatives imposes some difficult adjust- 
ments in attitude and thought on the part of management. The Christian 
charged with the duties of management must seek conscientiously to be 
fair. He must weigh the conflicting claims of stockholders, customers, 
his own managerial group, the general public, and labor. He must give 
consideration to long-run as well as short-run interest. He is often re- 
quired by bargaining procedures to take a position more extreme than 
he actually believes in—to be “tough’—so that there will be room for 
the anticipated compromise. For some there is a particularly sharp 
dilemma in the principle of the closed or union shop whereby a measure 
of coercion on management’s part is brought into play over the choices 
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and decisions of individual workers. In all of this, management which 
is sincerely trying to be Christian faces a severe challenge and strain, 
and may often be compelled to share in the adoption of policies which 
do not square 100% with his convictions. One view which met with 
a favorable response was that much good might be accomplished if 
Christian leaders within management and labor might meet more fre- 
quently for fellowship and counsel. 


In Community and Nation 


In considering the responsibilities of management which extend into 
the community and nation beyond the immediate interests of the com- 
pany or firm, there was general recognition of a moral obligation to work 
for the economic and social well-being of society as a whole. Business 
leaders should be concerned with the avoidance of severe fluctuations in 
the business cycle, with the control of inflation, with fostering conditions 
of dynamic growth, and with similar matters affecting the health of the 
economy, not simply on grounds of enlightened self-interest but more 
importantly for moral and ethical reasons. Management should likewise 
take an active part in improving and widening economic understanding 
and in education directed to that end. 


Some attention was given to the question of corporation policy re- 
garding contributions to educational, religious, and social welfare causes 
and institutions. There is some evidence of a liberalization of policy in 
this regard, in part in response to the acute financial needs of the volun- 
tary organizations and in part in recognition of the claim these institutions 
of our free society have upon business enterprise for support. It was 
generally agreed that it is a part of management’s responsibility to in- 
quire into the program and policies of claimant institutions, to be free to 
give or withhold support, but not to attempt to exercise disproportionate 
control. 


In bringing its discussion to a close, members of this group testified 
as to their appreciation of the value of this Conference. Special emphasis 
was placed on the useful purpose served by the self-searching procedure as 
compared with a possible attempt to produce findings largely aimed at 
someone else. One member mentioned that when a new pattern is taken to 
a foundry there is a waiting period before the work of casting begins. 
He pointed out that here in Buffalo a new pattern of thought and action 
was being projected, and that as in the foundry there should be some 
time allowed to get used to a new idea. He felt that as time went on, 
if laymen from the various occupations kept together in fellowship under 
God and in the spirit of Christ, a deepened comprehension of the meaning 
of daily work as Christian vocation would emerge. 


WESLEY F. RENNIE, Chairman 
REV. VICTOR OBENHAUS, Secretary 
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INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT B 
(Managers in industries with less than 1,000 employees) 


THE TWENTY-SIX industrial managers in this occupational group hold 
the following kinds of responsibilities in industries up to 1,000 employ- 
ees: (1) industrial relations executives, (2) general managers, (3) pro- 
duction superintendents, and (4) presidents and officers. With respon- 
sibilities such as these it was clear that the discussions should be confined 
to the following question: as a manager responsible for decisions on 
policy, operation, and personnel, what special considerations related to 
Christian ethics should guide me in the making of such decisions? In 
other words: “How does a Christian industrial manager look differently 
at the usual problems of his work?” 

There was agreement that each of the following questions involves 
elements of special concern in the decision-making of a Christian industrial 
manager. How should he act differently in relation to (1) determining 
the price to be charged for his product? (2) setting up an old-age pension 
for his employees? (3) union practices which he considers to involve 
extreme language, false claims, and untruths? (4) placement and develop- 
ment of individuals? (5) discrimination against minority groups? (6) 
guaranteed annual wage? (7) identification of his company with the 
city in which it produces? (8) the gap of misunderstanding between 
employees and management? (9) labor legislation which forces him to 
pursue a course of action contrary to immediate interests of the company? 
(10) exposition of management’s views on “Free Enterprise”? (11) fluc- 
tuations in employment? (12) incentives as an aid to production? (13) the 
issue of the closed shop? (14) horsetrading in negotiations? (15) individ- 
ual differences among employees as related to pay, advancement, job 
assignments, etc? (16) unionization of his employees? 

Some of the above questions were discussed in an effort to discover the 
considerations which should motivate and guide a Christian manager. 
Summaries of these discussions follow. 


1. Setting Up Old Age Pensions 


a. Employees should be informed that there are hazards about company 
pension plans—that their fulfillment depends on several uncon- 
trollable factors. 

b. The indiscriminate retirement of all employees at age 65 is unfair 
to many workers. 

c. Participation by employees in financing a pension is more dignified 
for them and provides a measure of equity. 

d. An employee whose pension depends on one company is restricted in 
his freedom to change jobs. 

e. Pensions provide more dignity for persons than the former practice 
of living off their children. With few exceptions the members of 
this group endorse the efforts to discover sure and better ways of 
providing old-age pensions. 
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2. Practices in Relation to Dealing with Unions 


a. The Christian industrial manager should attempt to develop in so far 
as possible a relationship with his union which is not confined to 
mere legalities. He should seek to develop mutual confidence. 


b. When disturbed by union practices which he deplores, he should 
not reply in kind. Above all, he should try to make the truth clear 
as he conceives it. 


c. In his efforts to prevent the unionization of his employees he should 
(1) make it clear that he recognizes their right to do so; (2) use 
means which would be considered truthful and honorable in the 
Christian sense of those terms; (3) initiate measures for the welfare 
of employees not merely for the purpose of preventing their 
unionization. 


Some members of this group believed that the general impact of 
unions on management has improved human relations and production 
practices—serving thereby as a needed stimulus to erstwhile laggard 
managements and to those now who would forestall unionization. How- 
ever, it was the consensus that managers who are motivated by Christian 
ethical considerations can operate better for the good of individuals in 
their plants without restrictions imposed by unions, as most unions are 
now operated. 


3. Practices in the Placement and Development of Individuals 


This group believed that there had been an overemphasis at times 
from the Conference platform on the horrors of being a routine worker. 
Most workers are satisfied with a job that does not require them to make 
decisions, provided the environment is satisfactory. However, Christian 
management should always keep the ways open for employees of larger 
potential to advance. To this end they should (a) subsidize opportunities 
for workers to improve themselves and encourage them to take courses and 
measures leading to advancement; (b) place workers in the jobs for 
which they are best qualified. There is much experimentation going on in 
this field and it should be encouraged. 


To improve the dignity of all employees, especially those on routine 
jobs, Christian managers should (a) make the meaning of the operation 
clear in relation to the end product—take the workers through the plant, 
for instance; (b) conduct open houses so the worker’s family may see 
what he is doing and the end product on which he is working; (c) develop 
the kind of community relations which make a worker proud of his plant 
among his friends. 


In relation to the employment of Negroes and other persons of 
minority groups, Christian managers, according to the positive consensus 
of the group, should (a) consider “people as people” and act accordingly; 
(b) work hard at the process of improving interracial and cultural relation- 
ships within their body of workers; (c) work hard to gain acceptance 
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among their workers of the upgrading of men regardless of racial con- 
siderations. 


4. The Use of Industrial Chaplains 


There were descriptions of an expanding program within Protestant- 
ism to develop clergymen with special knowledge and skills for working 
within plants, among a group of plants, and within industrial communities. 
There was a general endorsement of this development in so far as the men 
are objective in their relationships to workers, union members, and officers 
and managers, winning the confidence and respect of all. 

It was agreed that a plant chaplain should be employed only after 
full understanding between management and unions or workers, regard- 
less of who pays his salary. There was agreement also that the use of plant 
chaplains is still in the experimental stage. 

There were statements favoring the employment of industrial chap- 
lains by churches rather than by others. Where there is a large non-Prot- 
estant constituency it was suggested that a Christian social worker could 
be more effective as a counselor. 

It was stated that managers should always be alert to opportunities 
for working cooperatively with Christian labor leaders in the realm of 
their mutual concerns for the community, the company, and its employees. 
Some members of the group felt that industrial chaplains and Christian 
social workers could help to bring Christian managers and labor leaders 


together; also provide an avenue of communication between workers and 
managers. 


Appraisal of Experience 

The group, on the basis of its experience, agreed that the discussions 
had been fruitful and encouraged their widespread repetition in so far as 
objective, skilled discussion leaders are available. 

They deplored the lack of communication between the thinking of 
groups like theirs and others and agreed that ways should be sought to bring 
about a better understanding and appreciation of the efforts within man- 
agement which are motivated by Christian ethical concerns.* 


WILLIAM F. MEYER, Chairman 
REV. CLIFFORD EARLE, Secretary 


INSURANCE 


WHILE THE MEMBERS in this group represented a variety of insurance 
interests, most of the discussion referred particularly to the life insurance 
agent and his calling as a Christian. 

An exchange of opinions led to common agreement first of all as 
to the purpose served by insurance and the role of the insurance agent 
in terms of Christian vocation. 


*See Appendix C for Supplementary Report of Industrial Management 
Group B. 
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Insurance offers a kind of security. It represents the willingness of 
a person to care for loved ones in the face of emergencies. “Selfish people 
don’t buy insurance.” It offers four kinds of service: (1) protection for 
loved ones; (2) funds for emergencies; (3) continued income in the event 
of accident or sickness; (4) independent, self-accumulated, and _ self- 
administered retirement income. 

It was felt that the role of the insurance agent is comparable to that 
of the minister or the doctor in terms of service. Recognizing that opinions 
have sometimes been expressed to the contrary, this group was convinced of 
the high service rating of their vocation. Aptitude tests, commonly used in 
selecting agents, demonstrate that there is a high correlation between 
those skills which are required for an effective insurance man and those 
of a minister. 

There is a high sense of Christian responsibility among many insur- 
ance men. Insurance agents have wide contacts with the public, and con- 
sequently great opportunity for Christian witness. For instance, when a 
client is rejected medically there is a real chance to demonstrate the 
power of Christian faith to face the situation. After a business interview 
is concluded, there is opportunity in friendly conversation to invite church 
attendance, 

Many intimate concerns of personal, family, and business life are 
revealed directly and indirectly to an insurance man. Indeed it was felt 
that in many cases no other profession, not even that of minister or doctor 
or lawyer, may give so intimate insights into the assets and liabilities, 
the hopes and fears, the aspirations and concerns of particular individuals. 


Rendering Human Service 


The role of insurance agent is that of rendering human service. If 
he forgets this and thinks primarily of his commission, he is doing a 
disservice. He can render the highest service by using his opportunities to 
extend God’s Kingdom on earth. The persons to whom one sells insurance 
are his friends. His friendship must be Christ-like. 

It was recognized that some might question whether it was a negation 
of faith to buy insurance. In reply it was pointed out that Joseph organized 
the first insurance plan in Egypt, and the first insurance plan in North 
America was inaugurated by the Presbyterian Church. 

Consideration was then given to distinctive problems of concern to 
insurance agents and those in managerial positions, such as (1) helping 
a man to plan for his needs so that he provides enough insurance, but not 
too much, and of the right type; (2) keeping the right kind of relationship 
with a bereaved family; (3) the treatment of confidential information in 
relation to others who might help (for instance, when tangled domestic 
relations are revealed, ought this information be passed along to a minister 
or to others who might help towards reconciliation?); (4) selecting 
agents of the right type of character (in this connection several things 
have proved helpful, such as aptitude tests which have been developed by 
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Insurance Associations—men who do not show the proper rating ought to 
be discouraged from even attempting to sell insurance); (5) raising 
the question of church relationship, or the significance of Christian living, 
with a client. There was a feeling that it is not so effective or proper for 
this approach to be made in connection with a business call, as it is when 
a team of two men might make a call for specifically evangelistic pur- 
poses. On the other hand, opportunities do arise for direct or informal 
invitation to attend church. 

Ethical or moral hazards, conflicts, and temptations encountered by 
insurance agents were then considered. As a rule the business practices and 
interests of all standard companies seem to be above reproach in their 
intent. Most problems occur because of the agent’s own character. Three 
typical practices, all contrary to law, were cited: (1) misrepresenting bene- 
fits to clients in order to sell a particular policy; (2) offering commission 
rebates as inducement to buy from one agent rather than another; (3) 
“twisting” or persuading a person insured with another company to cash 
that policy and to buy in the agent’s company. Agents sometimes have 
a difficult time earning a living income during the first years in insurance, 
especially when their whole income depends on their production. Some 
companies supplement commissions of acceptable new agents by offering 
special bonuses or by a two-year salary arrangement. 

There are temptations to sell insurance under questionable circum- 
stances, such as overselling or persuading a client to carry more insurance 
than he needs or can afford, and misrepresentation to the head office re- 
specting “borderline clients” who may be morally or physically on the 
edge of acceptability (for instance, a suspected racketeer who may abuse 
the insurance he may be able to buy). Such jealousies and unfriendly 
competition among agents of various companies in a community as create 
bad feeling should be avoided. 

Some attention was given to ways and means of encouraging fellow 
insurance agents to recognize more fully their moral, ethical, and spiritual 
responsibilities. One report was given of a Ladies Night Program planned 
for an area Life Underwriters Association where a minister's wife is 
to give an address on “Practicing the Christian Ethic in Life Underwriting.” 
What Should We Do Better? 

What ought we to do better than we have done as individual Chris- 
tians in our own communities? The following possibilities were indicated: 

1. Better planning and praying daily will make each one more able 
to accept each day’s success and failure, and to be used more fully as an 
instrument of God's purpose. 

2. Gathering together a “cell fellowship” of life underwriters to carry 
through discussions similar to those experienced in the Buffalo Conference. 

3. Planning a “Public Relations” meeting, under the auspices of Chris- 
tian insurance men, with members of some other vocational group or the 
ministers of the community as their guests for discussing the theme of this 
Conference. 
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It was suggested that the Church might help to increase the Christian 
effectiveness of this vocation by sponsoring laymen’s retreats (such as the 
Episcopal Quiet Day) where laymen would be encouraged to hold up to 
God, daily, their concern for each client, each contact, each situation, 
“taking God with you” into daily life; and by organizing replicas of this 
Conference, sponsored by local councils of churches or by groups of 
churches in particular areas, towns, and cities across the continent. 


RUSSELL H. SIDES, Chairman 
REV. FRANK P. FIDLER, Secretary 


LABOR: FACTORY AND OFFICE 


Representation in this Section 


The Labor section included five persons engaged in factory and 
craft work of a non-supervisory nature; two who were occupied in office 
work; and five in supervisory positions of various levels. Because of this 
fewness of manual and other workers, it was difficult, at times, to come to 
grips with basic problems confronting labor. The group recognized this 
deficiency and recommended that for future church conferences greater 
effort be made to secure representation of this vast segment of church 
membership. 


Methods and Procedures 


An effort was made to acquaint members of the group with one 
another and with each other’s backgrounds and problems. There was an 
emphasis throughout on familiarity with names and on the establishment 
of a friendly spirit of teamwork. After presentation of the aims of the 
conference, the group was asked to suggest an agenda for the series. 
Suggestions were recorded on a large tablet as a guide to group thinking. 
At the second session, members were asked to write suggestions on slips of 
paper. This device was used to draw ideas from the less articulate mem- 
bers. In discussion of topics on the agenda, it was suggested that the 
group illustrate with comments from personal experience. These illustra- 
tions (or case histories) served as the main stimulus to group discussion. 
The function of the chairman was limited to summarizing and pointing 
up questions raised by these personal observations. 


Highlights of Discussion 


There was a consensus that many of the difficulties encountered by 
Christian workers in carrying out their daily work as a Christian vocation 
stem from that original choice of work. Most workers drift into jobs 
through accident or economic necessity. Members of the group, in some 
instances, indicated dissatisfaction with the type of work which they 
were doing and a desire to work in “professional” type occupations. All 
felt that it was desirable for each person to be able to choose a type of 
work for which he has aptitude, and in which he can feel personal satis- 
faction and a sense of service. Otherwise, it is difficult to have a conscious 
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sense of Christian vocation. Barriers to obtaining jobs with these character- 
istics include (1) lack of knowledge of opportunities and (2) limitations 
of economic resources. The group suggested that local churches might 
help in choice of vocation (1) by pooling their knowledge of job oppor- 
tunities for vocational guidance of their members and (2) by molding 
attitudes of young people in the direction of respect for all types of work 
—manual as well as white-collar and professional—and by imbuing them 
with a feeling of consecration in whatever line of work they happen to 
select. 

Looking at one’s current occupation, there were bound to be many 
frustrations and problems in attempting to maintain a feeling of Christian 
vocation. Examples from personal experiences illustrated problems created 
by the nature of the job itself: its routine character, the unethical practices 
which prevail in the trade (examples of fraudulent advertising and sales 
of spoiled products were given), and the unChristian object of the work 
(as with defense work or work with products entirely useless and frivolous 
in nature). Another area of problems had to do with attitudes and prac- 
tices on the part of fellow employees. For example, an office worker found 
resentment of her good work on the part of fellow workers who called 
her a “sucker” and an “apple-polisher.” Others encountered prejudice 
and pettiness among fellow workers. The third area of frustration centered 
around practices required by employers which were regarded as immoral 
by the worker—as orders to loaf or stretch-out the job, orders to falsify 
records, and to misrepresent products. It was agreed that many of these 
on-the-job difficulties were caused not so much by the individual employer 
and employee but by general economic and social conditions. Decisions 
required in the face of these problems are often very complex. Some felt 
that there should always be a “right” or a “wrong” position and that the 
Christian worker should take an absolute stand—such as quitting the job 
or defying fellow workers—regardless of the cost. Others expressed the 
thought that such decisions very often involve finding the lesser of evils 
and that a more realistic approach entailed joint action with fellow em- 
ployees (and if necessary with fellow citizens away from the job) to 
eradicate the evils presented. 

This group expressed a strong conviction that in every line of work 
there were many on-the-job opportunities for putting into practice our 
Christian beliefs. A few felt that pride in work and its social contribution 
was one such opportunity. All agreed that the opportunity to work with 
others in a cooperative relationship gave rise to many occasions for 
Christian witness. Examples were given of opportunities to influence 
others to Christianity through demonstration of self-control and tolerance 
under very trying conditions. A very dramatic illustration involved a 
member of the group who had met with severe restrictions and abuse 
because of his race. In his plant, Negroes were limited in opportunity to 
the most menial positions. When the union was organized, he was given 
a chance at a more skilled job. His immediate supervisor, however, as 
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well as many of his fellow employees, did everything possible to prevent 
his learning the new job, including verbal and physical abuse. He was 
able to keep his temper and to retaliate with kindness and understand- 
ing, at the same time maintaining a firmness in determination to learn 
the new job. As a result of this demonstration of Christian character, 
other workers came to respect him, and he was elected as a choice of all 
racial groups to a high post in his union. 

Other on-the-job opportunities included (1) giving a helping hand 
to a fellow worker in need, (2) joining with others in protest and action 
against wrongs committed by employers and employees, (3) activities in 
labor unions to improve social conditions and to influence union policies 
toward Christian goals. 

The group felt that local churches could help their members to 
widen opportunities for on-the-job Christian witness by further em- 
phasis on brotherhood of all races and nationalities, by greater interest 
in happenings on-the-job. Some suggested that the Church inform itself 
concerning intra-union developments, encouraging its members to take an 
active interest. Many felt very strongly that the local church’ should 
secure all the facts in labor-management disputes and give active assistance 
where moral issues are involved. 

Discussion closed with a recommendation that local churches make 
intensive efforts to obtain cross-section representation for conferences of 
this kind by encouraging manual, office, and farm workers to take 
positions of leadership and that national church bodies secure such broad 
representation at future national gatherings. 


Mrs. Lois GRAY, Chairman 
REV. PAUL S. HEATH, Secretary 


LABOR LEADERS 


WHEN OUR labor leaders’ occupational group sat down, collectively, 
to negotiate a better understanding of the meaning of Christian vocation 
in their field, there was a solid front in the preliminary rounds to avoid 
putting their worst foot forward, a reluctance to make their weaknesses, 
faults, and sins a matter of the record. But the longer we met, the deeper 
we dug into the solid, substantial meat (no blood, please) of criticism and 
self-analysis, and courageous evaluation of our labors in terms of Christian 
ethical standards. 

Thus it was that in the beginning we spent considerable time dis- 
cussing such subjects as the ethics of holding Sunday labor meetings (which 
were generally disapproved), the failure of the language of church liturgy 
and ritual to get through to the working man with any contemporary 
relevancy; yet the importance of private meditation and prayer in the 
framework of our daily tasks and the nature and effectiveness of prayer, 
especially in emotionally charged situations, met general approbation. 
Much time was spent discussing ethical behavior in regard to such a 
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variety of problems as personal integrity, expense-account padding, feather- 
bedding, hours of work, “buttering up” the boss, card playing and drinking, 
general devotion to the cause wherein one labors, stretching the truth 
through over-optimism or belief in the worthiness of the end to be ob- 
tained, and acceptance of employer's discounts on personal purchases. 


Motivation in Community Service 


We noted the underlying ethical motivation in labor leaders’ efforts in 
community service, in their kinship to the clergy in spreading brotherhood 
and destroying class distinctions, in their continual efforts to improve the 
social order and to increase the freedom and dignity of the individual in 
his daily life. 

One of the big problems in this occupational field was felt to be the 
danger of complacency, of going soft. As a union accumulates funds and 
Status its representatives may no longer feel the evangelical zeal, the 
self-sacrifice, and the crusading spirit that so characterized their earlier 
endeavors. They may want to behave like the wealthy and live in luxury. 
The question was raised: “When shorter hours and higher wages are 
realized for our members, do we raise new goals to keep us moving for- 
ward? Have we run out of vision? Are we alert to the needs of the still 
unorganized, the unemployed, the community problems in their total 
social context—to the need for more housing and higher health stand- 
ards?” Our group felt that the vision should not stop there but encompass 
a growing concern for the problems of their fellow workers in Europe and 
Asia and Africa. As one of our group put it, “Are we sensitive to the need 
at home and abroad for a renewed faith in Christ and a far greater practice 
of the art of love for all mankind?” 

This group of Christian labor leaders took a positive and unqualified 
stand in opposition to any racial discrimination within and without the 
labor organization. There was full unanimity in this matter and a call 
to labor everywhere to oppose it with all its resources. 

Similar to the strong declaration against race discrimination was 
the statement of purpose to continue to fight Communism. To do this 
in Christian fashion there must not be reliance upon force, upon suppres- 
sion of curtailment of freedom, but a witnessing of our faith in freedom 
through participation in our democratic institutions, not the least of 
which is the labor union. 


Some Problems Within the Union 


The problem of bureaucracy within the union set-up next took our 
attention. There was agreement as to this ever present danger in unions 
as well as in government. Constant vigilance on this matter would demand 
an abiding sense of responsibility to the rank-and-file union members, 
educational programs, the witness of individual instances of high personal 
integrity. 

Group members were supported on such issues as increased produc- 
tivity, use of technological advances, efficient plant operation, the duty 
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to keep contracts and agreements, responsibility to settle strikes quickly 
and to eliminate jurisdictional strikes, and the common Christian obliga- 
tion we all have to eliminate waste. 

Nothing was found to be inconsistent with Christian principle in the 
union shop; but it was observed that the successful union is built only 
on a membership that is persuaded, converted, and convinced as to the 
importance of the union cause and of the members’ interest in it. The 
weapon of the strike as a last resort was given critical consideration, es- 
pecially in trying to define what we meant by such strike terms, when 
used, as “against the general welfare” and “against public health and 
safety.” 

What of the relationship of this occupation to the church? Labor 
union work was believed to provide one of the finest opportunities actu- 
ally to practice Christianity that we have in our world today. As one 
member said, there should be a closer liaison between labor and the church. 

Our final concern, after hardly realizing we had overstayed the final 
session one full hour, was the role we play in the family as fathers 
and husbands, recognizing that the very nature of our work makes it 
difficult to be the kind of family man that one might wish to be. This note 
of family and home concern, striking as it did a plaintive and receptive 
response in everyone, did more perhaps than anything else to tie us all 
together and make us realize that God in his greatness and love did indeed 
make us all one. 

TILFORD E. DUDLEY, Chairman 
REV. EMERSON W. SMITH, Secretary 


LAY CHURCH EXECUTIVES 


OUR AIM was to discover and consider carefully: (1) the basis of our 
call to serve in our particular occupations, (2) the ethical problems we 
meet, (3) the basis and method for solving these problems, and (4) the 
Christian witness we can give in our service to the Church. 

Twenty-eight men and women participated in this discussion. We 
began with the chairman’s statement on Christian vocation, the aims of 
the discussion, and a brief list of typical problems of ethics facing the 
Christian lay executive. The group added to this list and then chose which 
of the problems would come under discussion. 

Examples are: (1) Are we not often guilty of the “Jesuit attitude” 
of the “end justifying the means” in furthering the work of our depart- 
ments? (2) What can we do to eliminate rivalries between individuals, 
departments, and denominations? (3) What can we do to encourage the 
church to set a Christian example in employment and personnel practices? 
(4) Should church workers or their departments accept discounts and 
gifts from commercial firms with whom they do business? (5) Are we 
testifying to Christian brotherhood in giving qualified persons of all races 
equal opportunity for service in the church, in both professional and non- 
professional occupations? 
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Discussion during the first of the three sessions was rather general. 
The members of the group were becoming acquainted and, because of 
denominational and professional pride and loyalty, there was some hesi- 
tancy in presenting real specific ethical problems. 

To stimulate frankness and discussion in the second session, the 
chairman and secretary presented ethical problems they themselves faced. 
These served as springboards for lively discussion. 

There was concern that in the concentration on the great paper gods 
of “Program” and “Statistical Advancement” the individual is sometimes 
forgotten. There is a need for work with the individual Christian. The 
aim of this discussion focused attention on staff relationships and prob- 
lems in church offices. Concern was expressed that greater care be exercised 
in recruiting personnel, in assisting in the development of staff members, 
and in endeavoring to reassign those employees who have not made good 
in particular jobs. It was the sense of the meeting that ethical and moral 
problems in office relationships could best be solved if each denomination 
would provide its staff with a capable personnel service of trained 
specialists. 


“Antiquated Labor Policies” 

The group then discussed ethical and moral problems that arise out 
of the Church’s salary scales and general labor practices. In the list were 
matters of hiring capable personnel in face of the competition from com- 
merce and industry, the maintenance of a first-rate staff, and reasonable 
provision for retirement of employees. One lay executive after another 
declared that, because of inadequate salary levels and antiquated labor 
policies, they were forced to capitalize on the Christian convictions and 
exploit the time and talents of their employees. It was their conviction that 
nothing less than the best should be offered the Lord’s work and church 
employees should not be forced, under His call to serve, to jeopardize the 
welfare of themselves and their families to render Christian service. One 
executive declared that the Christian worker should not be required to 
express his faith by accepting a certain salary but rather in consecrated 
service and through Christian offerings. 

No agreement was reached on the question whether church workers 
and departments should accept discounts from firms with which they do 
business. Some persons felt, in view of so many others who are in low 
or lower income brackets, that no clergyman or other church worker had 
a moral right to accept the special privilege of discounts. There was a gen- 
eral opinion that the discount system discredited the church vocation and, 
in the final analysis, proved to be a roadblock in the effort to raise church 
salaries to a more equitable level. 


The group was of the opinion that more clearly stated policies on 
expense accounts would help staff members and executives solve ethical 
problems arising in this regard. 
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More Christian Stewardship Needed 


There was strong expression on the proposition that more extensive 
practice of Christian stewardship throughout the church would provide 
the best possible leadership and resources for bearing Christian witness 
to the world in every area of life. The church lay executives, it was felt, have 
a unique responsibility and opportunity to practice Christian stewardship 
and to lead others to this way of life. 

Time limitations did not permit adequate discussion of several other 
problems of special interest to the group. There was common agreement 
that all participants would continue these discussions of The Christian 
and His Daily Work with their fellow workers back home. To assist 
them the secretary was asked to send to each participant a full record of 
the discussions and, in addition, the entire list of ethical problems drawn 
up at the sessions of this occupational group. 

The meeting was closed with prayer. 


HENRY ENDRESS, Chairman 
REV. JAMES N. GETTEMY, Secretary 


MASS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 
Principles Affirmed by the Group 


(1) We affirm the importance of the field of the communication of 
ideas and attitudes through the channels of mass media as a significant 
Christian vocation. 

(2) We recognize our presumption in our use of mass media to influ- 
ence the opinions and the personal attitudes of others. Therefore, 
we recognize the necessity of a deep and self-critical humility that 
must continuously guide those who undertake such a vast responsi- 
bility. 

(3) We recognize that decisions in this, as in other fields, must usually 
be made within situations that restrict the range of choice. We are 
all limited in our perspective and knowledge, and prone to bias 
in the causes that immediately concern us. Nevertheless, every 
decision must be made under the acute consciousness of our personal 
responsibility under God. 

(4) We accept our responsibility as Christians for doing everything 
within our power to improve the tastes, standards, and sense of 
values of those we influence by the media we use. 


Specific Recommendations 
In addition to the general conclusions listed above, the group strongly 
endorsed measures designed to increase the effectiveness of the Protes- 


tant churches in their own use of mass communication techniques and 
media. 


We are conscious of the fact that at this Conference professional 
workers in the field of communications have met for the first time as 
Christian laymen to discuss their own Christian responsibilities in their 
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vocation. We urge that a series of such meetings be made a regular 
activity of the National Council of Churches. 


We hope that spiritual leaders in all Protestant denominations can 
be informed of our anxiety about the present relative ineffectuality of 
the Protestant churches in reaching masses of people. 


Our discussion has revealed an apparent willingness on the part 
of mass media to present the doctrines and activities of Protestantism 
through established channels. The complaint is that Protestant churches, 
generally speaking, are inefficient in their use of techniques designed to 
interest and to hold the attention of great audiences. 


The National and Canadian Councils are urged to do the following: 


(1) Intensify their efforts to reach the small community weekly 
newspaper and low-power radio station with dramatic and 
interesting Protestant information. 


(2) Provide guide-lines, and perhaps periodic conference sessions 
for religious editors and writers for the daily press and for 
news magazines. This will achieve their greater familiarity with 
the religious, cultural, and social ideals of the churches. 


(3) Study and make greater use of such established international 
communication media as Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
Ctce 


(4) Study and apply the news-picture technique more effectively 
to Protestant news. 


(5) Coordinate their present efforts in all media under centralized 
direction. 


We suggest a major “Conference of Creative Christians.” This Confer- 
ence should include distinguished artists, playwrights, producers, novel- 
ists, and other creative personalities, and should come to grips with the 
problem of providing a living art for a living Protestantism. 


We believe that from such a basic conference on the arts and their 
application to Protestant Christianity, smaller and more cohesive organi- 
zations can be created to do important work. These would include Protes- 
tant writers, Protestant playwrights, Protestant artists, etc. Each of these 
groups could become religious and cultural rallying points for comparable 
Protestant creative laymen around the world. 


We emphasize the critical importance of the introduction of course- 
work on the communication of ideas by modern mass media into semin- 
aries, divinity schools, and other institutions engaged in the basic training 
of spiritual leaders. 


Part of the present ineffectiveness of Protestant churches in the 
use of existing mass communication devices can be traced to inadequate 
understanding by the clergy of the power and techniques of mass com- 
munication. 

We recognize that assumption of new responsibilities in this field 
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such as indicated above, on the part of the two Councils, will necessitate 
an expansion of both personnel and budget in this area of religious 
activity. 

We endorse and recommend a reasonable policy of expanded effort 
and budget to achieve wider public understanding of the dynamic nature 
of Protestant Christianity. 

We wish to add that this report, as read, has been reviewed and 
unanimously approved by the group. 


W. HOWARD CHASE, Chairman 
REv. ALBERT T. RASMUSSEN, Secretary 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At the close of the first meeting the chairman summarized the 
problems raised and gained agreement that the issues to be discussed were 
as follows: 

1. How do we define moral and spiritual values? What is involved 
in teaching them in public education? 2. What amount and kind of re- 
ligious instruction may teachers who are Christian witnesses give in public 
schools in local communities where restrictions and community attitudes 
differ? 3. What responsibility has the Christian teacher for increasing the 
value of religious instruction on released time? 4. How do we sensitize 
Christian teachers to their responsibility to be Christian witnesses in 
their daily work? 5. What do we find in our own attitudes as Christian 
teachers that we can question in the light of the value our religion 
places upon the human personality? 6. How can Christian teachers stimu- 
late change in community attitudes that interfere with the teacher's 
freedom to teach and limit the democratic rights of the individual? How 
can the community be helped to give constructive support to public 
education? 

The group referred to the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. on “Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Schools” 
for a definition of moral and spiritual values and means for guidance of 
young people in the development of these values which include: (1) re- 
spect for the human personality, (2) moral responsibility for decisions, 
(3) group relationships based on cooperation rather than competition, 
(4) brotherhood, and (5) respect for truth. 


Can a Christian Teacher Witness to a Faith? 


The question, “how can a Christian teacher in the public schools 
bear witness to a faith and still be true to the American principle of 
separation of Church and State?” brought out the conviction of the group 
that the Christian teacher could be a witness and give important religious 
instruction without violating this principle. 

How was the average teacher to give religious instruction? Some 
comments were: 

1. “I can use the content of my subject (English literature, history, 
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science) to teach spiritual values whenever the opportunity is 
presented.” 

2. “It is by the life you lead. When I teach tool making, I teach 
and then show. The teacher lives out his Christian principles in 
the classroom.” 

3. “We don't do it incidentally in my schools. We say straight 
out what we have to say about religion; this means any religion. 
The boys sense the important thing is to have some beliefs you 
stand by no matter what the faith.” 

4, “The universality of prayer is something we do not have to be 
afraid of in any school where several faiths are represented.” 


The group was in agreement that the Christian teacher, through in- 
struction and by example, can help all children to be more consecrated to 
the faith of their choice. 


What responsibility has the Christian teacher for increasing the 
value of religious instruction on released time? The group agreed upon 
the following summary of their discussion of this question. 

Released time is important, but it must be used right. The Protestant 
churches are generally not doing a good job. Teachers should go to the 
laymen of the churches and tell them to take care of this job. Untrained 
teachers may be bad for released-time religious teaching, therefore the 
Protestant churches must give training and try to secure trained released- 
time teachers. 


To be Christian witnesses in their daily work, teachers must be helped 
to build: (1) a close relationship with the church; (2) a sense of the 
value of human personality, irrespective of race, religion, nationality, and 
cultural backgrounds; (3) a realization of the needs of each student as 
an individual; (4) a strong fellowship with other Christian teachers with 
like outlook for mutual growth; (5) a full sense of ultimate dependence 
upon God; and (6) an adequate understanding of what Jesus Christ 
taught and meant to the world. 

What do we find when we scrutinize our own attitudes and conduct 
—where are we lacking? Some comments: 

1. “Disrespect breeds disrespect. A boy who caused me trouble 
told me: ‘Mr. B— it was just the tone of voice with which you 
spoke to me IJ resented.’” 

2. “I question my honesty when asked to give a recommendation 
if I withhold all the facts when I feel it may hurt a pupil’s oppor- 
tunity for employment.” 

3. “I had a class of adolescents labeled as bad. The principal said: 
‘Don’t send them to me. It took more Christian forbearance 
than I could ever have had without my church inspiration regu- 
larly.” 

4. “Recently I attended a conference where a young person said: 
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‘Adults have given us too much freedom.’ I have trouble finding 
a balance between giving understanding guidance and at the same 
time giving young people a sense of limits. Both are my respon- 
sibility.” : 

5. “Do we have the courage to be witnesses for Christ when Chris- 
tian principles cause us to differ with our school administrators, 
particularly in such controversial areas as race relations, pacifism, 
sex education, and industrial relations?” 


The group agreed a Christian teacher must be able to stand by what 
he has done in his efforts to help his pupils. He must test his actions in 
the light of Christian principles of respect for the human personality, 
brotherhood, and truth. He must be humble in the presence of the com- 
plexity of human problems and recognize the limitations of even the 
most consecrated to meet every human need. He must value and use all 
services (social agency, medical, counseling, psychiatric) the school and 
community offer, to help individuals find ways to satisfying and useful 
lives. 


It was pointed out that in one community there were definite 
classes for teachers in relationship to social action in the community. 
All teachers with Christian conviction should be ready “to stand up and 
be counted.” The lines of communication between the educator and the 
community, including churches, should be kept open. Where there is 
understanding there is less chance of interference. All organizations like 
the P.T.A. should be participated in to the highest advantage. 


W hat help can the church give the Christian public school teacher? 


Opinions presented indicated these ways in which the church could 

help: 

1. Stimulating the interest of church people in public schools, includ- 
ing those without children as well as with children in the schools. 

2. Attending to the need of Protestant programs of religious instruc- 
tion on released-time so that they will be better organized and 
staffed. 

3. Joining with the public school in the interpretation to parents 
and community of constructive changes in the public school 
program. 

4. Encouraging church people to place and continue their children 
in neighborhood schools, even though the economic and social 
levels of pupils may be different. The school, of course, should 
be expected to provide a healthy, moral, and spiritual atmosphere 
where children would be served well. 

5. Stimulating more Protestant Christian young people to enter the 
teaching profession. The wife of a superintendent of schools 
pointed out that a superintendent dares not ask any questions 
concerning the moral and spiritual background of a teacher appli- 
cant. 
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What help can the church expect to receive from the Christian 
public school teachers attending this Conference? 


1. A reporting back of the message of this Conference to the laymen 
of the church. One group member stated he would report to 
representatives of 600 Congregational churches in New England. 

. A greater participation in the leadership activities of the church, 
particularly in the area of religious education. 

3. A greater interest in the shaping of constructive community atti- 
tudes and programs. 
4. A contribution of constructive criticism and partnership interest 
growing out of their professional knowledge and experience. 
The group stated finally that we are convinced that Christian vocation 
in public schools means: 


i) 


1. The life we live and our attitude toward life is our best witness 
as Christians in our daily work. 

2. To give our best witness as teachers we need to be related closely to 
a church so that others realize that our lives grow out of Christ’s 
teachings. 

3. We need Christian fellowship with other teachers of like mind. 

4. We believe we must be such really great teachers that boys and 
girls will want to follow in our footsteps. The Christian teacher 
must have pride in his profession and true devotion to the service 
of those he endeavors to teach. 


Mrs. MARACHAL-NEIL E. YOUNG, Chairman 
Rev. ALBERT H. VANDYKE, Secretary 


SCIENTISTS AND TECHNICIANS 


This is God’s world. As scientists, by which term we include all 
persons of technical training, we are dedicated to discovering and employ- 
ing new truths, which we accept as God’s gifts to mankind. 


We share with all other Christians general obligation and privileges. 
But, as scientists, we affirm obligations specific to our vocation, we confess 
susceptibility to certain temptations, and we seek proper helps to fulfill as 
Christians our particular calling. 

I. We affirm as specific obligations of our vocation: 


1. Scientists as Christian believers have the obligation to discover 
the handiwork of God in the marvels of the universe with the facts of 
which they work; and as God reveals himself to them in their labors 
they should show to others how God speaks to man through His creation. 

2. Scientists have the obligation to recognize and make clear to 
others the limitations of science. All scientific work from its nature must 
be relative, using working hypotheses. Scientists should make clear that 
science can never become a substitute for faith nor fulfill the functions 
of religion. 
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3. Scientists have the obligation fearlessly to pursue truth, con- 
tinually to expose error, and to search constantly into regions of knowledge 
yet unexplored. As those who know and appreciate the scientific method 
of the approach to truth, they should feel an obligation to use the scientific 
method in other areas of human life, e.g., social, economic, and international 
relations, and thus help in advancing all frontiers of progress. 

4, Scientists frequently make discoveries, potent for both good and 
evil to mankind. The obligation of the scientist is to use such discoveries 
for the welfare of mankind and to seek to minimize the use of such dis- 
coveries to harm men who are of infinite value in God’s sight. 

II. We list as special temptations of the scientist: 

1. Scientists deal continually with facts and are accustomed to 
standards of precision. In this generation the general public has acclaimed 
the achievements of scientists and tends to regard the scientist as an 
authority in all things. The scientist should be careful to maintain due 
humility, to appreciate the achievements of others, and to guard against 
all forms of snobbishness. 

2. Scientists are frequently intrusted with knowledge which should 
be held inviolate. They should never use such knowledge to jeopardize 
the best interest of their organization, their country, or mankind. 

3. Scientists should carefully guard against using discoveries for 
merely personal advancement, forgetting their obligations to employers and 
to mankind. 

4. Scientists should always give proper credit to others, acknowl- 
edge sources and helps, be fair to all other workers in science and encourage 
their success. They should be especially careful to be entirely honorable 
when information comes into their hands of unrecognized new develop- 
ments and of ideas developed by others which may be similar to their 
own discoveries. 

III. We seek for help to fulfill as Christians our calling: 

1. As scientists we, in common with other Christians, confess 
our need for continuing instructions in the principles of our Christian faith. 
We regard faith, not as credulity about the many things of small conse- 
quence, but as firm convictions about those few things which really 
matter, upon which men may base the whole course and tenor of their 
living. 

2. We commend the efforts of our various professional societies 
which tend to serve Christian purposes by the maintenance of high ethical 
standards of performance and conduct, and seek to assist their members to 
higher levels of achievement and expression of their individual person- 
alities, 

3. As Christians we recognize the necessity of continually devel- 
oping the inner man by the use of prayer, Bible study, and personal 
devotions. 

FRED K. KIRCHNER, Chairman 
REV. HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary 
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SERVICE AND SALES 


The Service and Sales Group had twenty-five members representing 
such occupations as merchants, salesmen, wholesalers, and sales executives 
—in the fields of oil, motors, lumber, feed, paper, flowers, real estate, foods, 
and dry cleaning. 

Some time was given in the first meeting to getting acquainted, not 
merely in terms of name, home city, business, and church affiliation, but 
also in terms of activities in the church and community, and also in 
respect to the reasons for attendance at the Conference and the personal 
problems they were meeting in these vocational activities. Several ex- 
pressed their feeling at the close of the Conference that this time spent 
was most successful in establishing a community of interest, confidence, 
and informality, and had given them a realization that here was a group 
sincerely interested in promoting the interests of God’s Kingdom in 
their businesses. 

They considered the following Christian principles which they thought 
particularly applied to their vocational activity: (1) A Christian vocation 
should be productive for the welfare of society. (2) It should bring 
personal satisfaction in challenging the individual’s interests, capacities, 
and progtessive activity. (3) It should promote better relationship with 
his fellow men—consumers, employers, employees, his home, and_ his 
neighbors. (4) It should entail stewardship of the whole of life—time, 
energy, talents, money. (5) It should call for a broadening understanding 
of the various aspects of current situations—economic, social, and political 
—before judgments are made. (6) It should enable one to live and act 
with an awareness of the presence of Christ. 


Conflicts, Difficulties, Temptations 


What, then, were the conflicts, difficulties, temptations, and discour- 
agements arising in this field relative to carrying out the principles of 
Christian living? Many, apparently, had weathered the storms and spoke 
with conviction that Christian ethics are both possible and profitable. 
Others were not so sure, while one, at least, thought he might give up the 
field rather than sacrifice his Christian convictions. The questions con- 
sidered suggest some of the difficulties and frustrations. 

1. Should a Christian salesman sell a commodity, such as a house 
with a broken heating system, or an automobile which has been wrecked 
and patched up, by (a) misrepresenting the facts, (b) only answering the 
questions asked, or (c) giving a full and fair presentation of the facts? 
The group were against misrepresentation, some suggested answering all 
questions, but many maintained, “We give all the facts we know—we 
may lose a present sale, but in the long run, we win customers.” 

2. Can the Christian salesman advocate advertising and sales promo- 
tion involving large expenditures or large percentages of costs? The 
consensus was against false representation of product, trying to beat the 
government out of taxes, and overcharging the public for such costs. 
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With these limitations, the determination of the amount should be left 
to the distributor. Most of them would allocate a small percentage of costs. 


3. Should the Christian business man depend on pressure groups to 
determine what he ought to give in wages, conditions of employment, and 
contractual relations? The consensus was in favor of treating men fairly, 
equitably, and as fellow men, whether they were members of organized 
of unorganized groups. 


4, Supposing a man has religious convictions relative to Sabbath 
observance (i.e., Seventh Day Baptist), against drinking and smoking 
and other things, should he be penalized? Most of the group seemed to 
think that with other salesmanship qualities the same, more reliance 
might be placed on such a man than on others and, if possible, adjustments 
should be made in his behalf. 


5. What should be the measure of success, or the incentives, of 
a Christian salesman? It was definitely recognized that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but that other measures are also important—such as volume of 
sales, creation of good will, betterment of human relations, activity in 
community welfare. 


6. The general question of the ethics of entertainment (as in some 
sales conventions, interviews, and Christmas parties) arose. It related 
to the influence or pressures on younger salesmen and employees, the 
ethics of placing such costs as charges against sales promotion, and the 
methods of dealing with the problem. Some felt that certain firms could 
not justify such expenditures for liquor, while others claimed it was often 
less expensive for the results obtained than other methods of promotion. 
Many claimed it was not necessary for the young men to drink. Instances 
were cited where the trend is to substitute carbonated beverages for 
liquors. Some expressed themselves as feeling that a Christian by refusing 
to drink liquor could bear an effective witness and encourage others to 
stand more firmly by principles still held by many. It was the general 
opinion that it is the duty of a Christian to stand by and encourage the 
man who takes a stand different from others, if it is based on prinicple. 


Other questions discussed were: (1) Are we justified in saying that 
Christian business practice is observed only because it is “good business”? 
(2) Are Christians justified in paying only a commission to young people 
just starting in sales work? (3) Do Christians have a responsibility to aid 
those on the lower rungs of the ladder of success, as well as expecting 
effort upon their part? (It was reported that one corporation engaged in 
house-to-house sales often employs “down and outers,” builds up their 
self-respect, and makes salesmen out of them. Its motto is: “We rebuild 
men and then make profits.”) (4) What responsibilities do you have 
as a Christian salesman to other salesmen in your own and other groups? 
(5) Do you find sales practices in your own firm or among competitors 
which interfere with practicing your Christian convictions? 
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Codes of Ethics for Salesmen 


In answer to the questions, “Has your sales group prepared a code 
of ethics for salesmen in your field?” and “Is it generally followed by 
Christians?”, two such codes were submitted: the code of standards of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives and the Life Underwriters’ Code 
of Ethics. It was generally agreed that these were in line with accepted 
Christian principles and that similar ones should be made and followed 
in other fields of salesmanship. 


The last hour of discussion was given to the questions: “What 
should we take home from the Conference?”, and “How can the churches 
help their members understand and practice Christian vocations?” The 
consensus seemed to be that individually each man should (a) help his 
firm establish and adopt a Christian code of ethics if one is not now 
available, (b) himself accept and follow such a code of ethics, and (c) 
share with others what this Conference has revealed to him about Christian 
vocation. He should do this in his contacts with others, speaking of the 
Conference to various groups and helping to organize similar conferences 
in his own and neighboring communities. Through these efforts he 
should make known his own Christian faith and his purpose “to change 
the world beginning with me.” 


The group further recommended that the local church should 
(1) continue the united effort begun here on an international and inter- 
denominational basis to activate the seven-days-a-week Christian program, 
(2) seek to organize across denominational lines occupational groups 
which would study their Christian responsibility in their respective voca- 
tions, and (3) reorient its teaching in such new forms and expressions as 
will meet today’s need. “We preach a changeless Christ to a changing 
generation.” 

CLAIR K. SEARLES, Chairman 


REV. C. FRANKLIN KOCH, Secretary 


VI. AFTER BUFFALO—WHAT? 


A summary of suggestions relating to continuing needs and 
Opportunities in the churches and communities 


qe SUGGESTIONS for further study and action which follow came par- 

ticularly from the discussion of the General Groups but in a sense 
they summarize the thought of the entire conference. Back of this brief 
report is a wealth of specific illustrations, questions, and comments, much 
of which will doubtless be incorporated in a more lengthy guide to 
further study. 


The Buffalo Conference was only one in a whole series of experiences. 
Important as it is, it marks for many only the beginning of a process. 
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This report, therefore, deals with continuing needs and opportunities. 

This conference has made more clear the need for further understand- 
ing of the nature of the Christian Gospel as it applies to one’s daily work: 
a deeper sense of the significance of work of different types, a revaluation 
of what is important on the job, a realization of the inclusive nature of 
the Church. But these matters are dealt with in the Conference Message, 
the reports from occupational groups, and in platform addresses. 

This report concentrates on resources, available or potential, for 
interpreting to others what was learned at Buffalo, for extending the 
influence of this conference far and wide in the United States and Canada. 


I. CONFERENCES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Mote conferences ought to be held after the Buffalo pattern—‘little 
Buffalos.” In one community after another there could be a conference 
which includes persons from different churches and from a variety of 
occupations, dealing essentially with the questions which were raised 
at Buffalo and drawing from the source materials arising from this inter- 
national conference. Frequently these local conferences can be sponsored 
by a council of churches; in some communities, the YMCA may find 
it appropriate to take the initiative. 

Another approach is to call together membets of a particular occupa- 
tional group, in a local community or drawing upon a larger area. These 
occupational groups might well meet semi-annually to devise ways of 
improving the Christian quality of their daily work. 

It has long been advocated that Protestant churches should form 
guilds of tradesmen, skilled or professional workers, somewhat after 
the fashion of similar Roman Catholic guilds but without any ecclesiastical 
control. At the same time we should utilize existing occupational groups, 
professional societies, and other groups, seeking to include in their pro- 
grams an emphasis on the concept of Christian vocation. 

Laymen’s retreats provide an important occasion for presenting the 
challenge of Christianity and one’s daily work. Some churches or inter- 
church groups already hold annual retreats into which this emphasis could 
be incorporated. It is important, however, that such programs be planned 
by laymen who are familiar with the Buffalo Conference. 

In addition to brief conference experiences of this kind, there is an 
urgent need for more intensive institutes where selected laymen will 
gather for several days or a week of leadership training. There is no 
reason why training centers of the kind already developed in Europe 
cannot be organized in the United States and Canada, either on an inter- 
denominational or a regional basis. 


Il. PUBLIC INTERPRETATION 


When members of the Buffalo Conference return to their communities 
they are urged to meet with leaders in various fields, whether or not they 
are active in the churches, to discuss this conference and see what can 
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be done locally to transmit to more people the insights and inspiration 
of this conference. In those cities where Dr. von Thadden is to visit, 
leaders of different occupations should be invited to hear him. 

Much can be done locally through the press and radio to communicate 
the results of the Buffalo Conference. A series of talks can be given on 
the radio by representatives of different occupations approaching their 
work from the standpoint of Christian vocation. There is need of what 
one group chairman called “an activated Christian public opinion.” To 
this end the brief, simple Conference Message will be found useful. 


Ill. PERSONAL CONTACTS 


The most effective impact of this conference may be felt in the lony 
run not through discussions in large groups but through the slower 
processes of person-to-person contact, influencing individuals in more 
intimate relationships. 

Here, obviously, is a challenge to parents dealing with young people 
in the home, wives talking to husbands and vice versa, each seeking to 
sense a greater significance in the daily round of work or looking at the 
choice of occupation with the broader concern of Christian vocation. 

Here is an opportunity for the teacher in school or college and a 
special opportunity for all engaged in Christian education in the churches. 
The whole program of Christian education for young people should be 
permeated with this emphasis on Christian vocation. 

Here even is a place where the lay church member can be of service 
to the pastor, helping him to be more effective in his leadership. The 
layman can bring the pastor closer to weekday problems either by inviting 
him to visit different places of work with which he is not familiar or by 
laying before him some of the puzzling ethical problems which arise 
in the course of one’s occupation. Some preaching might be revitalized 
through this kind of problem sharing. 


IV. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Conference at Buffalo was pitched to the experience of persons 
in midstream of their careers. We need also to get at young people 
earlier as they prepare for an occupation. 

What is called vocational guidance in our schools and colleges is 
really “occupational guidance” with little recognition of the factors which 
were central at Buffalo. There is a definite vocational guidance movement 
with a literature, a professional consciousness, and a conviction about the 
need of remaining objective in counseling about occupations. There is 
little chance of changing the terminology in the interest of accuracy. 
Nor can one expect teachers in public schools or state-supported universities 
to deal with specifically religious elements to any great extent. But two 
things at least we can do: 

(1) meet with vocational guidance leaders and counselors to express 
our concern about the lack of recognition of the factor of Christian 
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motivation, inviting them to consider to what extent this element can be 
included without violence to their professional standards; and 

(2) become mote effective in supplementing what the schools and 
colleges ate doing by programs under church auspices. Conferences of 
high school and college students should be held by church student workers 
or the Student Christian Associations where the Christian concept of 
vocation is stressed. Student Christian Movement leaders have already 
done a considerable amount of pioneering work in this direction. 


V. SOURCE MATERIALS 


One group at Buffalo passed unanimously a resolution “that a short 
manual to churches and councils be issued immediately to aid those at 
home who wish to carry on the work of the Conference.” Another group 
felt a need for “more down-to-earth material for lay people so that the 
spiritual insights of the Conference may be brought to many others.” 

It is hoped that this manual will contain some of the philosophy of 
Christian vocation stressed at Buffalo but that it will include also sugges- 
tions for action locally. One group insisted that comments on good group 
leadership techniques be included, with practical suggestions for methods 
of organizing conferences and conducting discussions. 

On the other hand, the pamphlet prepared for the Buffalo Conference, 
The Christian at His Daily Work, is a valuable post-conference resource 
already available for local study and discussion. 

There is a desire that the existing literature in this field be made 
more readily available either through carefully selected and annotated 
bibliographies or through reprints of significant documents. A list is needed 
of places where training of occupational leaders is now taking place, not 
only in Europe but in the United States and Canada. 

One group called attention to the need for further research on the 
attitudes which workers actually have on the job, what the consequences 
are of being engaged for a long time in particular occupations, and so on. 
Wider publicity should be given to the fact that the National Council 
of Churches through its Department of the Church and Economic Life is 
conducting a research project in this field including reasons why people 
work, problems they face on the job, and ways of relating their Christian 
insights to their work. The first of six volumes resulting from this study 
will be published in September, 1952. These materials should be of special 
value to persons who desire to implement the Buffalo Conference. 

All of these approaches and enterprises are within the fellowship of 
the Christian Church. “There is diversity of gifts but the same spirit.” The 
Christian community should provide a setting in which each member can 
gain insight for his own occupational problems and should be a resource 
which will give him support in time of crisis. 


PAUL M. LIMBERT 
Chairman of Discussion Group Leaders 
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APPENDIX A 
The Appointing Bodies 


The Conference was constituted through the appointment of delegates by 
the following churches, councils of churches, and allied religious bodies. 


FROM THE UNITED STATES 


National Church Bodies: 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church 
American Baptist Convention 
American Lutheran Church 
American Unitarian Association 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Church of the Brethren 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
Congregational Christian Churches 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of America 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Friends—Five Years Meeting 


Councils of Churches: 

Federation of Churches of Christ in 
Albany and Vicinity 

Allegany County (N.Y.) Bible School 
Association 

Council of Churches of Christ of 
Allegheny County, Penna. 

Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County 

Church Federation of Greater Chicago 

Council of Churches of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland Church Federation 

Detroit Council of Churches 

Elgin Council of Churches 

Erie Council of Churches 

Illinois Church Council 


Friends—General Conference 

Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity 

Greek Orthodox Church 

International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ 

Mennonite Church—General Conference 

Methodist Church 

National Baptist Convention, Inc. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

Reformed Church in America 

Seventh Day Baptist Church 

United Lutheran Church in America 

United Presbyterian Church of North 
America 


Iowa Inter-Church Council 
Jackson County (Mich.) Council of 
Churches 
Massachusetts Council of Churches 
Michigan Council of Churches 
Minnesota Council of Churches 
Queens Federation of Churches 
New York State Council of Churches 
Omaha Council of Churches 
Philadelphia Council of Churches 
Pittsfield Council of Churches 
Federation of Churches of Rochester 
Schenectady County Council of Churches 
Stamford Council of Churches 
Syracuse Council of Churches 
Toledo Council of Churches 


National Council of Churches (Division of Christian Life and W ork) 


International Council of Community Churches 


Allied Religious Bodies: 

The Salvation Army 

National Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations 


National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations 


FROM CANADA 


National Church Bodies: 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) 
Church of England in Canada 
Evangelical United Brethren Chutch 


Canadian Council of Churches 


Allied Religious Bodies: 
The Salvation Army 


Presbyterian Church in Canada 
United Church of Canada 


Student Christian Movement of Canada 


APPENDIX B 
List of Delegates 


(With place of residence, appointing body and occupational group assign- 

ment, except for the clergy who attended the group of their own choice.) 

AKOS, WILLIAM, Toledo, Ohio—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Labor Leaders) 

ALBRIGHT, ROBERT E., Kenmore, N.Y.—Council of Churches of Buffalo (Higher 
Education ) 

ALLEN, RICHARD, Toronto, Ont.—Student Christian Movement of Canada (Labor) 

ANDERSON, MRS. EDGAR W., Boston, Mass.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Higher Ed.) 

ANGSTADT, IRA F., Elmsford, N.Y.—United Lutheran Church in America (Mass 
Communication Media) 

ASHFORD, LEONARD F., Philadelphia, Pa——United Lutheran Church in America 
(Industrial Management B) 

AYRES, REV. FRANCIS, Brighton, Mich.—Protestant Episcopal Church 


BALDWIN, ARCHER, Hagersville, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Farm 
Operators ) 

BALLANTINE, G. ALLAN, Garden City, N.Y.—United Presbyterian Church (Scien- 
tists & Technicians) 

BARCLAY, VERY REV. WILLIAM, Hamilton, Ontario—Canadian Council of Churches 

BARNETT, EUGENE E., New York, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Lay Church Execs.) 

BARR, PROF. STRINGFELLOW, Charlottesville, Va.—Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Higher Education) 

BARRETT, HERBERT F., Kenmore, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Ind. Man. A) 

BEASLEY, CLARENCE, Brookline, Mass.—Congregational Christian Churches (Mass 
Comm. Media) 

BrerRRY, REV. W. G., Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada 

BERRY, WALTER S., Cincinnati, Ohio—Council of Churches of Greater Cincinnati 
(Public Schools) 

BEST, COLONEL GILBERT, Toronto, Ontario—Salvation Army 

BEUERMAN, MRs. A. P., Kenmore, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Pub. Schs.) 

BIGELOW, HELEN A., Buffalo, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Pub. Schs.) 

BILLS, REV. ROBERT J., Uxbridge, Mass.—Massachusetts Council of Churches 

BISHOP, C. Guy, Sherbrooke, Quebec—Church of Enyland in Can. (Service & Sales) 

BLAKELY, DR. HUNTER B., Richmond, Va.—Presbyterian Church U.S. 

BLACK, J. C., St. Thomas, Ontario—Churches of Christ (Disciples) (Labor) 

BOSWORTH, CLAUD, East Lansing, Mich—Michigan Council of Churches (Hghr. Ed.) 

BLANSET, HARRY, Johnstown, Pa.—Evangelical United Brethren Church (Gov. 
Service ) 

BOETTGER, MRS. EDWIN H., Buffalo, N.Y.—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Housewives ) 

BOND, DR. HORACE MANN, Lincoln University, Pa.—Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
(Higher Education) 

BRANNAM, MRS. JOHN, Dallas, Texas—Methodist Church (Mass Comm. Media) 

BRASSEUR, MRS. F. P., Cleveland, Ohio—Congregational Christian Churches (Hwvs.) 

BREWIN, F. ANDREW, Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Attorneys) 

BROWN, CARL R., Lakewood, Ohio—International Convention of Disciples of Christ 
(Service & Sales) 

BROWN, C. FRANCES, Clay, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Public Schools) 

BUCHANAN, Mrs. W. VERNE, New Philadelphia, Ohio—Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. (Housewives) 

BUCK, ALFRED E., New York, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches (Attys. ) 

BURDO, MRS. BEN., Sebastopol, Calif—Methodist Church (Farm Operators) 


CALHOUN, MALCOLM, Richmond, Va.—Presbyterian Church U.S. 

CALHOUN, DR. ROBERT L., New Haven, Conn.—National Council of Churches 
CAMPBELL, KENNETH, Ottawa, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Gov. Service) 
CANTY, J. CARL, New York, N.Y.—A.M.E. Zion Church (Gov. Service) 

CAPRON, C. A., New York, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Attorneys) 
CARLSON, E. G., Cleveland, Ohio—Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (Attys.) 
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CARPENTER, CHARLES A., Pittsburgh, Pa.—International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ and Council of Churches of Allegheny County (Gov. Service) 

CARPENTER, OLIVER F., Pittsburgh, Pa.—United Presbyterian Church (Ind. Man. B) 

CAUGHELL, REV. A. S., Fenwick, Ontario—Evangelical United Brethren 

CHASE, W. HOWARD, New York, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and Reformed 
Church (Mass Comm. Media) 

CHRISTMAS, F. J., Hamilton, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Ind. Man. B) 

CLOSSON, CLYDE, Hudson, N.Y.—Reformed Church in America (Ind. Man. B) 

CLOWARD, REV. DONALD B., New York, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention 
(Health Services) 

COCHEL, W. A., Parkville, Mo.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Farm Operators) 

ComBs, Roy T., Indianapolis, Ind.—International Convention of Disciples of Christ 
(Mass Comm. Media) 

COTTON, JOHN V., Cuyahoga Falls, O—Congregational Christian Churches (Attys.) 

CracG, Dr. L. H., Hamilton, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Scientists & 
Technicians ) 

CRANDALL, DR. BEN R., Alfred, N.Y.—Seventh Day Baptist Church (Hghr. Ed.) 

CRANE, NORMAN D., Kenmore, N.Y.—Council of Churches of Buffalo & Erie 
County (Labor Leaders) 

CRESSMAN, MRS. ELIZABETH, Waterloo, Ontario—Evangelical United Brethren 
Church (Housewives) 

CUSHMAN, EDWARD L., Detroit, Mich.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Hghr. Ed.) 

CUTLER, DR. HOWARD A., State College, Pa——American Unitarian Association 
(Higher Education) 


DALE, PROFESSOR ERNEST A., Toronto, Ontario—Canadian Council of Churches 
(Higher Education) 

DARONE, E. MAXTON, Erie, Pa.—Erie Council of Churches (Lay Church Execs.) 

DARMSTAETTER, JOSEPHINE, Lancaster, Pa—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Public Schools) 

DAVIE, REV. J. RALPH, Buffalo, N.Y.—Council of Churches, Buffalo & Erie Co. 

DAVIS, REV. A. RALPH, Detroit, Mich—C.M.E. Church 

DEAN, GORDON, Fruitland, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Farm Operators) 

DEBOER, WILLIS, Williamsville, N.Y.—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Ind. Man. B) 

DECHANT, ALLIENE, Kutztown, Pa—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Mass 
Comm. Media) 

DEMARSH, REV. Roy, Toronto, Ontario—Student Christian Movement of Canada 

DENSBERGER, MRS. FRANK C., Kenmore, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
(Public Schools) 

DETWILER, DALE W., Roaring Spring, Pa.—Church of the Brethren (Ind. Man. B) 

DICKSON, THOMAS, Atwood, Ont.—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Farm Opers.) 

DOEBLIN, MRS. WILBUR, Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Hwyvs.) 

DUDLEY, TILFORD E., Washington, D.C.—Congregational Christian Churches 
(Labor Leaders) 


EARLE, REV. CLIFFORD, Philadelphia, Pa—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Ind. Man. B) 
EDDY, ROBERT C., Bathurst, N.B.—United Church of Canada (Service & Sales) 
EICHELBERGER, JAMES W., Chicago, IlIl—A.M.E. Zion Church (Higher Education) 
ELLIOT, RAYMOND F., Greene, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches (Mass 
Comm. Media) 
EMERSON, MARY LOUISE, Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Hwyvs.) 
ENDRESS, HENRY, New York, N.Y.—National Council of Churches (Lay Church 
Executives ) 
ENNIS, MRS. EDWARD, Norfolk, Va.—Methodist Church (Gov. Service) 
ERBAUGH, DR. JAMES H., Dayton, Ohio—Church of the Brethren (Health Services) 
ESSER, CHARLES H., Kutztown, Pa.—United Lutheran Church in America (Mass 
Comm. Media) 
EVANS, E. B., Lackawanna, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Labor) 
FARNSWORTH, LOUISE, Syracuse, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Labor) 
FARRIS, ELSIE M., Long Beach, Calif—Congregational Christian Churches ( Attys.) 
FICHTER, JOSEPH W., Oxford, Ohio—Methodist Church (Farm Operators) 
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FIDLER, REV. FRANK, Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada 

FISHER, HERBERT V., Ayton, Ontario—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Farm Operators) 

FONVIELLE, H. F., Norfolk, Va.—A.M.E. Zion Church (Labor) 

Fox, MRS. ROBERT A., Hagerstown, Ind.—Congregational Christian Churches (Hwvs.) 

Fox, WILLIAM M., Connellsville, Pa-——The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(Service & Sales) 


FRANCIS, D. OLIVER, Bronx, N.Y.—A.M.E. Zion Church (Scientists & Technicians ) 

FRANCIS, JOEL, Collegeville, Pa——Evangelical and Reformed Church (Ind. Man. B) 

FRANKENFELD, REV. R. F., Washington, Mo.—Evangelical and Reformed Church 

FRYE, DR. GLENN R., Hickory, N.C.—United Lutheran Church in America (Health 
Services ) 


GALLAGHER, JESSE, Cleveland, Ohio—Protestant Episcopal Church (Labor Leaders) 

GALLAGHER, DR. W. J., Toronto, Ontario—Canadian Council of Churches 

GALLUP, C. S., Plainfield, Conn.—American Baptist Convention (Ind. Man. B) 

GEBHARDT, Mrs. NEIL H., Erie, Pa.—National Board Y.W.C.A. (Housewives) 

GETTEMY, REV. JAMES, Garden City, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches 
(Lay Church Executives ) 

GETTINGER, GEO., Sullivan, Ind—Congregational Christian Churches (Farm Opers.) 

GOODWIN, W. H., Montreal, Quebec—United Church of Canada (Ind. Man. A) 

GORDON, REV. DIXON H., Buffalo, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention 

GRAHAM, WALTER A., Pembroke, Ky.—Congregational Christian Churches (Lay 
Church Executives) 

GRANDEY, FRANK C., Toledo, Ohio—The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(Ind. Man. B) 

GRANT, DR. H. R., Vancouver, B.C_—United Church of Canada (Health Services) 

GRAY, Mrs. Lots, Buffalo, N.Y.—Council of Churches, Buffalo & Erie Co. (Labor) 

GREDE, WILLIAM J., Milwaukee, Wisc.—National Council, Y.M.C.A. (Ind. Man. A) 

GREENHALGH, WM. C., Wyckoff, N.J—Reformed Church in America (Serv. & Sales) 

GREGG, COLONEL CLIFFORD C., Chicago, Ill—National Council Y.M.C.A. (Sci- 
entists and Technicians) 


HALPENNY, Mrs. J. L., Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Housewives) 

HARE, DR. R. B., Simcoe, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Health Services) 

HARGROVE, MARGARET, New York, N.Y.—Congtegational Christian Churches (Lay 
Church Executives) 

HARPER, REV. CHARLES H., Fort Lee, N.J.—Methodist Church 

HARRELL, FRED E., Cleveland, Ohio—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Ind. Man. A) 

HARVEY, Mrs. BENSON, Easthampton, Mass.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Lay 
Church Executives ) 

HASTINGS, MRS. WILLARD, Canandaigua, N.Y.—Friends General Conference (Hwvs.) 

HATFIELD, Mrs. DoRA B., Kenmore, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Public Schools) 

HATFIELD, REV. LEONARD, Toronto, Ont.—Church of England in Canada ( Attys.) 

HAVENS, ANDREW C., Lancaster, N.Y.—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Ind. Man. B) 

HAWORTH, Harry H., Toledo, Ohio—American Baptist Convention (Labor) 

HEATH, LESLIE O., Philadelphia, Pa——Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity (Ind. Man. B) 

HBATH, Mrs. LESLIE O., Philadelphia, Pa——Religious Society of Friends of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity (Housewives) 

HEATH, LOUISE ROBINSON, Keuka Park, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention 
(Higher Education) 

HEATH, DR. PAUL S., Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Labor) 

HEATH, REV. WILLIAM T., Buffalo, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church 

HEATHCOTE, J. GERARD, Cincinnati, Ohio—Protestant Episcopal Church (Ins.) 

HELWIG, WALTER O., Milwaukee, Wisc.—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Ind. Man. A) 

HENDERSON, H. T., Philadelphia, Pa.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Ind. Man. B) 

HENEVELD, REV. GEORGE G., Wyckoff, N.J.—Reformed Church in America 
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HENEVELD, MRS. GEORGE G., Wyckoff, N.J.—Reformed Church in America (Hwvs.) 

HIGGINS, REV. H. RALPH, Evanston, Ill—Protestant Episcopal Church (Higher 
Education ) 

HILFIKER, REV. WARREN, Eden, N.Y.—Evangelical and Reformed Church 

HILL, CHARLES E., Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Ind. Man. A) 

HINDMAN, Mrs. RALPH H., Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Hwvs.) 

HOLLINGSHEAD, IRVING, Moorestown, N.J.—General Conference of Friends (Serv- 
ice and Sales) 

HORNER, S. N., Creelman, Saskatchewan—United Church of Canada (Farm Opers. ) 

HORWOOD, MRs. S., Brampton, Ontario—Salvation Army (Gov. Service) 

HOUSER, REV. LLoyD O., Buffalo, N.Y.—The Evangelical United Brethren Church 

HUNTER, Mrs. Lois B., New York, N.Y¥.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Mass 
Comm. Media) 


IRVINE, ALBERT M., Fort Erie, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Labor) 


JACKSON, EMIL, Buffalo, N.Y.—A.M.E. Church (Insurance) 

JACKSON, H. M., Simcoe, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Ind. Man. A) 

JENSEN, KRISTIAN, West Hartford, Conn. —The Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America (Service & Sales) 

JOHNSON, ELSA M., Battle Creek, Mich.—Congregational Christian Churches (Ind. 
Man. B) 

JOHNSON, LILLIAN, New York, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Lay Church Executives ) 

Jupp, J. P., Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Service & Sales) 

Jupp, Dr. W. W., Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada 


KENDRICK, W. A., Detroit, Mich—National Baptist Convention (Gov. Service) 

KIMBALL, MRS. AUSTIN L., Buffalo, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Hwvs.) 

KINZEL, LAVERN, Des Moines, IJowa—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Labor) 

KIRCHNER, DR. FRED K., Albany, N.Y.—Federation of Churches of Christ in Albany 
and Vicinity (Scientists & Technicians) 

KLIPPEL, CARL J., Syracuse, N.Y.—Syracuse Council of Churches (Ind. Man. A) 

Kocu, REV. C. FRANKLIN, New York, N.Y.—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Service & Sales) 

KONEMANN, FRED W., Silver Spring, Maryland—United Lutheran Church in 
America (Gov. Service) 

KRAATZ, ALVIN L., Eggertsville, N.Y.—The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
(Farm Operators) 

KROPF, HAROLD C., Orrville, Ohio—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Attorneys) 


LAMB, GEORGE, Longmeadow, Mass.—Methodist Church (Farm Operators) 
LANDIS, H. U., Lebanon, Pa.—United Lutheran Church in America (Service & Sales) 
LA ROE, WILBUR, JR., Washington, D.C._—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Attorneys) 
LARKIN, HARRY H., Derby, N.Y.—Friends—Five Years Meeting (Ind. Man. B) 
LEE, MRS. ALISON, Montreal, Que.—Student Christian Movement of Canada (Hwvs.) 
LEE, C. A., Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Church Federation (Service & Sales) 
LIMBERT, DR. Paul., Springfield, Mass.—Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(Higher Ed.) 
LOEW, DR. RALPH, Buffalo, N.Y.—United Lutheran Church in America 
LOFGREN, ARTHUR H., Troy, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Service & Sales) 
LONG, IVAN H., Pontiac, Mich American Baptist Convention (Ind. Man. A) 
LUFFMAN, Mrs. H. L., Toronto, Ont——United Church of Canada (Health Servs.) 


McCARTHY, EUGENE, R., St. Louis, Mo.—National Council Y.M.C.A. (Ind. Man. A) 

McCRrREA, G. BRYDON, Winnipeg, Manitoba—United Church of Canada (Mass 
Comm. Media) 

MCCREADY, DR. MARGARET, Guelph, Ont.—United Church of Canada (Higher Ed.) 

MCFEELY, WILBUR M., New York, N.Y.—National Council YMCA (Ind. Man. A) 

MACKENZIE, A. G., St. Catherines, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Ind. 
Man. A) 

MACLEOD, ROB Roy, Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Ind. Man. A) 

MALTBY, LT. COLONEL WILLIAM, Buffalo, N.Y.—The Salvation Army 
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MARCH, C. RUTH, Buffalo, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches (Lay Church 
Execs. ) 

MARKLE, H. C., Rochester, Mich Congregational Christian Churches (Gov. Serv.) 

MARQUET, ALFRED, Pottstown, Pa.—United Lutheran Church in America (Gov. 
Service) 

MARTIN, RT. REV. H. D., Prince Albert, Saskatchewan—Church of England in Canada 

MASCHMEYER, HELEN, Cincinnati, O.—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Labor) 

MAUNEY, AUBREY, Kings Mountain, N.C.—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Ind. Man. B) 

MEYER, WM. F., New York, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Ind. Man. B) 

MILLER, REV. A. NEIL, Toronto, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada 

MILLER, J. IRWIN, Columbus, Ind.—International Convention of Disciples of Christ 
(Ind. Man. A) 

MILLER, RICHMOND P., Philadelphia, Pa.—National Council of Churches (Lay 
Church Executives ) 

MILLER, ROBERT, Toronto, Ont.—Student Christian Movement of Canada (Labor) 

MILLER, DR. SPENCER, JR., Springfield, Mass. — Protestant Episcopal Church 
(Higher Education) 

MOHLER, DR. R. E., McPherson, Kan.—Church of the Brethren (Higher Education) 

Mookrg, EDNA L., Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Health Servs.) 

Moorg, THOMAS A., Buffalo, N.Y.—A.M.E. Church (Labor) 

MOSIER, EMIL, Buffalo, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Lay Church Execs.) 


NELSON, DR. JOHN OLIVER, New Haven, Conn.—National Council of Churches 
(Gov. Services ) 
NOELTING, CLARENCE B., Evansville, Ind—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Ind. Man. B) 
NORBERG, JANE, Chicago, Ill—United Lutheran Church in America (Labor) 


OATEN, REV. BEVERLY L., Brantford, Ontario—United Church of Canada 
OBENHAUS, REV. VICTOR, Chicago, Ill—Congregational Christian Churches (Ind. 
Man. A) 
O’DAY, ROYAL, Syracuse, N.Y.—Syracuse Council of Churches (Ind. Man. A) 
OLDHAM, AUBREY, Sarnia, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Insurance) 
OLMSTEAD, HELEN, Buffalo, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Public Schools) 
OLSON, MRS. CHAS. W., Cleveland Hts., Ohio—Presbyterian Church, USA. (Hwvs.) 
OSTRANDER, MRS. F. E., Cleveland, Ohio—Presbyterian Church, USA., (Hwys.) 


PAINTER, LEVINUS K., Collins, N.Y.—Friends—Five Years Meeting (Farm Operts.) 
PALLAS, REV. J., Buffalo, N.Y.—Greek Orthodox Church 

PALMER, C. W., Philadelphia, Pa——Religious Society of Friends (Public Schools) 
PALMER, FRED, Alfred, N.Y.—Seventh Day Baptist Church (Service & Sales) 
PARSONS, E. W., New York, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Lay Church Execs.) 
PEACOCK, MARGARET A., Buffalo, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Public Schools) 
PETERS, REV. RAYMOND R., Elgin, Il|—Church of the Brethren (Farm Operators) 
PETERSIME, RAY M., Gettysburg, Ohio—Church of the Brethren (Ind. Man. B) 
PONTIUS, JOHN, Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Lay Church Execs.) 
POULTON, REV. FRED N., Toronto, Ontario—Canadian Council of Churches 


RAMSEY, JOHN G., Atlanta, Ga.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Labor Leaders) 

RASMUSSEN, DR. ALBERT, Rochester, N.Y.—Federation of Churches of Rochester 
(Mass Comm. Media) 

RENNER, DR. R. RICHARD, Cleveland Heights, Ohio—International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ (Health Services) 

RENNIE, WESLEY, New York, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Ind. Man. A) 

Reuss, Dr. C. F., Columbus, Ohio—American Lutheran Church (Lay Church Execs.) 

REYNOLDS, IRVING C., Toledo, Ohio—Toledo Council of Churches (Ind. Man. B) 

RICHARDSON, WM. W., Warren, R.I.—Congregational Christian Churches (Ins.) 

ROBINSON, ELLEN P., Wilmington, Ohio—Friends, Five Years Meeting (Hwvs.) 

ROCKWELL, MRS. WILLIAM W., New York, N.Y.—National Board YWCA (Hwvs.) 

ROE, MILDRED, Philadelphia, Pa——Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Lay Church Execs.) 

ROGERS, CLARENCE, Pendleton, Ind.—Friends General Conference (Farm Opers.) 
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ROGERS, MARGARET M., Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Council of Churches (Scien- 
tists & Technicians ) 

ROYER, HAROLD, Bellevue, Ohio—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Farm Opers.) 

RUDD, VIOLET E., New York, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Lay Church 
Execs. ) 

RUSSELL, EARL A., Kenmore, N.Y.—Methodist Church (Scientists & Technicians) 

RustTabD, L. L., Richmond, Va.—United Lutheran Church in America (Labor Ldrs.) 

RUTHERFORD, MARK, Jacksonville, Fla—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Lay Church Executives) 


SARGENT, NOEL, New York, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Ind. Man. A) 
SCHNEIDER, REV. G. HERBERT, Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J.—Reformed Church in America 
SCHOONOVER, DARWIN, Livonia, N.Y.—Federation of Churches of Rochester (Farm 
Operators ) 
SCHUBERT, DR. A. EUGENE, Schenectady, N.Y.—Schenectady County Council of 
Churches (Scientists & Technicians) 
SCHULZ, PAUL H., Northville, Mich—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Ins.) 
SCHWAB, M. KATHRYN, Toledo, O.—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Higher Ed.) . 
SEARLES, DR. C. K., Toledo, Ohio—National Council of Churches (Service & Sales) 
SEAVER, CHARLES H., White Plains, N.Y.—National Council of Churches (Ind. 
Man. A) 
SERVICE, CLEON O., Buffalo, N.Y.—A.M.E. Church (Service & Sales) 
SHANAMAN, LOGAN, Honey Brook, Pa.—Friends General Conference (Serv. & Sales) 
SHAW, MRS. JULIA BAUM, Columbia, $.C.—A.M.E. Zion Church (Labor) 
SHEAFF, DR. HOWARD, Oak Park, Ill—American Baptist Convention (Health Servs.) 
SHEAFF, Mrs. H. N., Oak Park, Il—American Baptist Convention (Higher Ed.) 
SHETLOCK, WM., Coplay, Pa——United Lutheran Church in America (Public Schs.) 
SIDES, RUSSELL H., Winston-Salem, N.C.—Evangelical and Reformed Church (Ins.) 
SILVEY, TED F., Washington, D.C.—National Council Y.M.C.A. (Labor Leaders) 
SINCLAIR, JOHN, Fort Erie, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Gov. Service) 
SLOAN, DR. PAUL W., Buffalo, N.Y.—American Unitarian Association (Higher Ed.) 
SMALTZ, REBECCA G., Philadelphia, Pa——Phila. Council of Churches (Labor Leaders) 
SMITH, CLAYTON C., Cleveland, Ohio—Protestant Episcopal Church (Labor Ldrs.) 
SMITH, DALLAS H., Richmond, Va.—Presbyterian Church, U.S. (Lay Church Execs.) 
SMITH, REV. EMERSON, West Newbury, Mass.—Methodist Church (Labor Leaders ) 
SMITH, RALPH E., Buffalo, N.Y.—The Evangelical United Brethren Church (Lay 
Church Executives) ; 
SNOWDEN, Mrs. F. C., Buffalo, N.¥Y.—Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County (Housewives) 
SNOWDEN, HARRIET, Buffalo, N.Y.—Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County (Health Services) 
SNYDER, AGNES L., Wilmington, Del.—Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity (Lay Church Executives) 
SORENSON, P. C., Wauwatosa, Wisc-—American Baptist Convention (Mass Comm. 
Media) 
SPENCER, MRS. HATTIE, Buffalo, N.Y.—A.M.E. Church (Housewives) 
SPENCER, R. B., Fort Morgan, Colo.—Methodist Church (Mass Comm. Media) 
SPOERRI, REV. RAYMOND L., Cleveland, Ohio—Cleveland Church Federation 
STARR, JOSEPHINE, Northampton, Mass.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Gov. Serv.) 
STEENSON, MARGARET, Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Labor) 
STEPHENS, H. A., York Mills, Ont—Churches of Christ (Disciples )—-(Ind.Man. A) 
STEVENS, THELMA, New York, N.Y.—National Council of Churches (Housewives) 
STEWART, MRS. ELLA PHILLIPS, Toledo, Ohio—Protestant Episcopal Church (Hwyvs.) 
STILES, T. K., London, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Service & Sales) 
STOLER, MRS. G. W., Lancaster, Pa——Evangelical and Reformed Church (Hwvs.) 
STONE, DONALD C., Washington, D.C.—Methodist Church (Gov. Service) 
SUTTON, JACK, Indianapolis, Ind.—International Convention of Disciples of Christ 
(Lay Church Executives ) 
SWIFT, CHARLES H., Utica, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Service & Sales) 
SYMINGTON, CHAS., New York, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Ind. Man. B) 
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TAFT, CHARLES P., Cincinnati, Ohio—Protestant Episcopal Church (Attorneys) 

TATE, JOHN, Omaha, Neb.—Omaha Council of Churches (Ind. Man. B) 

TAYLOR, R. GRAHAM, Youngstown, Ohio—International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ (Service & Sales) 

THOMAS, DR. WINNIFRED, Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Lay 
Church Executives ) 

THOMSEN, REV. PETER, Greenville, Mich—The Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America 

TILFORD, ERNEST H., Industry, N.Y.—United Presbyterian Church (Health Services) 

TOMES, EARLE, Dearborn, Mich.—Detroit Council of Churches (Service & Sales) 

TRACY, REV. OLIN B., Snyder, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches 

TULANE, DR. VICTOR, Washington, D.C.—A.M.E. Zion Church (Scientists & Tech- 
nicians ) 

TURCK, DR. CHAS. J., St. Paul, Minn.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Higher Ed.) 

TYSON, DR. FRANCIS, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Friends of Phila. and Vicinity (Higher Ed.) 


VAN BLARCOM, JOHN D., New Haven, Conn.—Brooklyn Division of the Protestant 
Council of New York (Lay Church Executives) 

VAN CLEVE, DONALD R., Albany, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church (Higher Ed.) 

VANDERMYDE, JOHN B., Minneapolis, Minn. — Minnesota Council of Churches 
(Farm Operators) 

VANDERPLOEG, JAN, North Muskegon, Mich.—Congregational Christian Churches 
(Farm Operators ) 

VAN DYKE, REV. ALBERT H., Hudson, N.Y.—Reformed Church in America (Pub- 
lic Schools ) 

VOGELSANG, MRS. HERBERT J., Buffalo, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Hwvs.) 

VOORHIS, JERRY, Chicago, Ill.—Protestant Episcopal Church 

VOWLES, HARDING, Toronto, Ontario—Student Christian Movement of Canada 
(Ind. Man. B) 


WALDRON, T. D., Verdun, Quebec—Student Christian Movement of Canada (Labor) 

WALKER, C. J., Toronto, Ontario—Church of England in Canada (Service & Sales) 

WEIMERT, LEROY, Buffalo, N.Y.—American Baptist Convention (Labor) 

WeEsT, THOMAS H., Chicago, Il]—Church Federation of Greater Chicago (Attys.) 

oe MARY, Toronto, Ontario—Presbyterian Church in Canada (Mass Comm. 
Media) 

WHITE, COLONEL GIBSON, London, Ontario—Church of England in Canada 
(Service & Sales) 

WHITEHOUSE, AL, Cincinnati, Ohio—International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ (Labor Leaders) 

WICKHAM, JOHN, Cutchogue, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Farm Operators) 

WICKHAM, DR. WILLIAM TERRY, Tiffin, Ohio—Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(Higher Education) 

WILD, MARIE, Buffalo, N.Y.—Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County 
(Labor Leaders) 

WILLIAMS, STERLING, Belmont, Mass.—Congregational Christian Churches (Labor 
Leaders ) 

WILLIAMS, WHITING, Cleveland, Ohio—Presbyterian Church U.S.A. (Ind. Man. B) 

WILSON, DR. DOUGLAS, Montreal, Quebec—United Church of Canada (Mass 
Comm. Media) 

WILSON, MRS. ELSIE B., Chatham, N.J.—Congregational Christian Churches (Hwvs.) 

WILTSIE, Mrs. JAS. W., Binghamton, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. (Hwvs.) 

WOHLSON, RALPH J., Bridgeport, Conn.—United Lutheran Church in America 
(Ind. Man. B) 


YOUNG, DR. MARACHEL-NEIL, Philadelphia, Pa—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
(Public Schools) 
YOUNG, R. C., Toronto, Ontario—United Church of Canada (Lay Church Execs.) 


ZIEGER, WILBUR, Philadelphia, Pa——United Lutheran Church in America (Service 
& Sales) 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED OBSERVERS 


BROAD, FRED L., JR., Lansing, Mich—DMichigan Council of Churches 

CHRISTENSON, ARTHUR, Minneapolis, Minn.—Evangelical Lutheran Church 

CORNELSEN, REV. RUFUS, New Brunswick, N.J.— United Lutheran Church in 
America 

ERBAUGH, MRS. JAMES, Dayton, Ohio—Church of the Brethren 

GIBBONS, REV. RAy, New York, N.Y.—Congregational Christian Churches 

HOLLIS, REV. HARVEY W., Albany, N.Y.—Federation of Churches of Christ in 
Albany and Vicinity 

KLEMME, REV. HUBER F., Cleveland, Ohio—Evangelical and Reformed Church 

KOHLER, REV. J. KENNETH, St. Louis, Mo.—Evangelical and Reformed Church 

LEWIS, REV. B. GIBSON, JR., East Aurora, N.Y.—Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

PEPPER, DR. ALMON R., New York, N. Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church 

PRIESTER, MARCUS J., Philadelphia, Pa——Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

SMITH, ANNA M., Clay, N.Y.—Methodist Church 

SMITH, REV. JOHN C., Hartford, Conn.—Greater Hartford Council of Churches 

STABLER, DOROTHY, New York, N.Y.— Protestant Episcopal Church 

TEMPLE, WALTER, Allentown, Pa.—General Conference Mennonite Church 

WESTON, REV. M. M., New York, N.Y.—Protestant Episcopal Church 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE STAFF, 
WORLD AND NATIONAL COUNCILS OF CHURCHES 


BARNES, DR. ROSWELL P., Executive Secretary, Division of Christian Life and 
_ Work, National Council of Churches 

BILHEIMER, REV. ROBERT, Program Secretary, World Council of Churches 

BOLLES, DONALD C., Executive Director, Central Department of Public Relations, 
National Council of Churches 

CAVERT, DR. SAMUEL MCCREA, General Secretary, National Council of Churches 

CULVER, REV. ELSIE T., Public Relations Secretary, World Council of Churches 

GREENWOOD, ELMA L., Assistant Executive Director, Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, National Council of Churches 

HALL, REV. CAMERON P., Executive Director, Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, National Council of Churches 

JOHNSON, DR. F. ERNEST, Executive Director, Central Department of Research and 
Survey, National Council of Churches 

MCLAIN, REV. RAYMOND F., General Director, Commission on Higher Education, 
National Council of Churches 

OLSEN, C. ARILD, Associate Executive Secretary, Division of Christian Life and 
Work, National Council of Churches 

SMITH, RICHARD B., Executive Director, Central Department of Finance, National 
Council of Churches 

STAMATS, ESTHER C., Director, Christian Social Relations, General Department of 
United Church Women, National Council of Churches 

WARD, REV. A. DUDLEY, Director of Studies, Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, National Council of Churches 


APPENDIX C 
Supplementary Report of Industrial Management Group B 


(This statement was prepared on the initiative of several 
delegates in management. It was discussed and endorsed by 
Industrial Management Group B. It is printed here in response 
to their request for its wider reading.) 

WE LIVE in an interdependent world, but, as the Detroit Conference of 1950 
declared: “In the complex of economic motivation, the Christian emphasis is 


placed upon persons as persons.” Almost exactly two years later, we consider 
together the manner in which, as individual Christians, we may apply Christian 
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principles in our own activities seven days a week, to the end (quoting again the 
Detroit conference) that “the individual Christian will be motivated by the 
desire to do the best possible task, in self-sacrificing service for his fellows, doing 
all things to the glory of God, and to the increasing welfare of his fellowmen.” 
This means that we must have ideals of Christian service. 

It does not mean, however, that we must ignore the realities of actual life. 
We must, as Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Church phrased it many years 
ago, tealize that “if Jesus were here today . . . He would call upon us our- 
selves as individuals and as members of groups to make the practical adjustments 
which will set the ideal to work.” In 1945 the ‘Message to the Churches” by 
the National Study Conference on “The Churches and a Just and Durable Peace” 
declared: “Christians must act in situations as they exist... . At all times they 
must keep the ultimate goals clearly in view, but they have equal responsibility 
to mark out attainable steps toward those goals, and support them. An idealism 
which does not accept the discipline of the achievable may lose its power of good 
and ultimately lend aid to forces with whose purposes it cannot agree.” 

There are only a few occupations which can be considered as intrinsically 
anti-Christian. In the vast bulk of occupations we find Christians, those of other 
faiths, infidels, and agnostics. The task for all of us to seriously ponder is whether 
we, as Christians, can bring with us into our daily occupations a continual ob- 
servance of Christian principles which will make our occupation one serving 
the welfare of mankind. 

The solution for many of our economic problems is the existence of a frame- 
work or climate which will furnish an opportunity for the daily individual appli- 
cation in each of our occupations of Christian principles. 

The primary task of business management is to organize, co-ordinate, and 
supervise the factors involved in production and distribution. This activity by 
business management, especially since the Industrial Revolution, has brought about 
great economic progress in North America. And we may point out that economic 
progress not only means more goods for more people, but also makes possible great 
social progress, more leisure time for people, greater opportunities for cultural 
advance, and both a greater opportunity and a greater challenge to the churches. 

Although we believe business management has made a definite contribution to 
this result, we do NOT believe that business management, or indeed society as a 
whole, should therefore be complacent. The economic system of North America 
is challenged by other economic and social systems. Free management and free 
labor must continue to demonstrate ability to cooperate and to expand economic 
progress. They depend upon each other and in turn are the best guarantee of the 
perpetuation of a free society. Their economic freedom is inextricably tied in with 
other freedoms—freedom of worship, freedom of speech and press, free coutts, 
freedom of elections, academic freedom, and scientific freedom—because when 
any one of these freedoms is menaced the others are placed in jeopardy. Even if 
economic freedom were not menaced from outside, we should not be complacent 
since many sound principles have either not been uniformly recognized or have 
been inadequately practiced. These principles are sound under any conditions, but 
can be best practiced and extended by men and women imbued with a profound 
realization of the Christian doctrine of the dignity of the individual and with a 
true desite to apply Christian principles in their own daily activities. We state 
here some of these principles. 

1. The individual worker should be helped to realize the economic and 
social importance of his own work. This means that he must know the contribu- 
tion his effort makes to the activity of his company or place of employment, and 
the contribution which such activity makes to society as a whole. 

2. The individual worker must be given recognition and status as an indi- 
vidual, and not just as a number or cog. The whole climate, both material and 
in spirit or attitude, which surrounds conditions of employment should be such as 
to be attractive not only to workers who are employed but also to potential em- 
ployees. Moreover, all reasonable effort should be made to persuade and help other 
employers in the same community to provide attractive working conditions. 

3. The immediate supervisors of workers must be taught how to treat workers 
as individual persons, to help them in their work, to consider grievances promptly, 
to recognize superior work, and to treat all workers without arbitrary favoritism. 
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The responsibility for instructing supervisors to act in this manner rests upon 
top management. 

4. Channels or methods of two-way communications between management 
and employees should exist and be kept in use. This will permit prompt and 
effective handling of grievances and economic problems, especially when efforts 
are made to solve them at the community or plant level. 

5. Individual differences in ability and performance should be fully under- 
stood and recognized by management. This means that individual merit should 
be the primary consideration in all questions of hiring, paying, promoting, and 
retaining of employees. When management believes that in cases of promotion and 
retention merit as between two or more employees is equal, then consideration may 
properly be given to seniority and family status. Seniority should not be arbitrarily 
used to prevent choice of younger employees if more capable for the responsibilities 
under consideration. 

6. Business management should not itself fall into the error of believing that 
good business principles and Christian motivations are sufficiently recognized if 
the relations between employers and employees are on a fair basis, for the cus- 
tomer ultimately determines what is produced and how much. (a) There will be 
no need for business management and no possibility of hiring workers if the 
business cannot secure customers through a good product and service at a fair 
price. Profits are essential to business survival but the satisfaction or fulfillment 
of some need is necessary to the making of profits. When either business manage- 
ment or labor forgets this the entire business suffers. (b) Business management 
must likewise deal fairly with its own suppliers, on the same basis as it would 
like its own customers to act. (c) If the investors who take financial risks do not 
make a fair return on their investment, then again both business management 
and employees will suffer. Both labor and capital are entitled to a fair wage or 
return. (d) In all these matters business management, as representatives of the 
owners of business, must consider what policies and practices will insure the long- 
run interests of the business and hence be of the greatest long-run benefits to 
customers, employees, and investors. 

7. Business management must endeavor to preserve competition, since this 
is the best assurance of economic progress and moral discipline. It promotes research 
and invention, better products, and lower prices. Business cartels and monopolies 
in other countries restrict economic progress; they are as harmful in either labor 
or agriculture as in business operations. 

8. Business management should recognize that every business enterprise should 
be a good citizen of the community in which it operates, taking active interest in 
all projects advancing the welfare of the community as a whole. 

9. Business management should recognize its responsibility in relation to local, 
state, and federal government. This involves study of existing and proposed ordi- 
nances and legislation, including advocacy of that which it considers good and 
opposition to that which it considers harmful. It also involves support of officials 
in endeavors to fully and impartially enforce laws. It means no effort to evade 
taxes and other lawful obligations. 

10. Business management should recognize its function as a link between the 
past and the future, preserving the best from the tradition and experience of the 
past, while so applying these as to make a still better economic and social future. 
We want a continually better life for America, but we must never forget that 
this can best be developed on the basis of the great traditions of our past. 

Such we assert is the role of the Christian in the business of industrial 
management. It is on this basis that we appeal to all in positions of business 
Management to so act in practicing Christian vocation in their own work that 
they will furnish a worthy example to those in other walks of life and to their 
own successots. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY AND READING 


Available from—The Central Department of Publication and Distribution 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


ADDITIONAL BUFFALO CONFERENCE PAMPHLETS (in preparation ) 
1) The Conference Speeches of Dr. Robert L. Calhoun and others. 
2) Program and Study Guide for conduct of local conferences 
following the Buffalo pattern. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT His DAILY WorK. By Cameron P. Hall. Basic 
resource pamphlet for the Buffalo Conference and its follow-up. 
35 cents 


CHRISTIANITY AND WoRK. By Benson Y. Landis and James Myers. 
A study course in the ethics of occupations. 25 cents 


THE CHRISTIAN AND His OCCUPATION. By J. H. Oldham. Excerpts 
from preparatory paper of the Amsterdam Assembly. 10 cents 


THE CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY. Report of Section III 
of the Amsterdam Assembly. 10 cents 


Available from—The World Council of Churches—New York Office 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


WorK IN MODERN Society. By J. H. Oldham. Written as part of 
the World Council of Churches’ current emphasis on the Christian 
meaning of work. $1.00 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE AS CHRISTIAN VOCATION. A Report on Lay- 
men’s Institute and Groups, 1947-48. Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, 
Switzerland. 75 cents 


THE MEANING OF WoRK. From the Study Department of the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. 5 cents 


Available from—The Association Press, YMCA 
291 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


GOD AND THE DAy’s WoRK. By Robert L. Calhoun. Discussion of 
vocation and work from the Christian perspective. $1.00 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND My Jos. By Alexander Miller. A British 
viewpoint. $1.00 


EVERY OCCUPATION A CHRISTIAN CALLING. By John Oliver Nelson. 
Speech at Centennial Convention of the Y.M.C.A. 1951. 10 cents 
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